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Dear Relatives and Friends: — 

In complying with the frequent request that 
I should make a little collection of my poetical pieces, — 
and in offering them to you as a souvenir, I wish particu- 
larly to call your attention to the factj that they are printed, 
not published. They are simply a record of some of my 
best and happiest hours. Many of them are too personal 
to meet the eye of strangers, but you all knew the friends 
and circumstances which called them forth, and many of 
you will recognize amongst them my affectionate attempts 
to offer sympathy and consolation, in your own seasons of 
bereavement. They are simple home songs, emanating 
rather from the heart, than the head. I claim for them no 
literary merit whatever. Do not compare them with the 
works of modern Poets, — but do me the gentle grace to 
say, 

** Theirs for their style I'll read ; hers for her love." 

c. R. D. 



'* Oft when the heart is in a vein 

Of tender thought, the simplest strain 

Can touch it with peculiar power, — 
As when the air is warm, the scent 

Of the most wild and rustic flower 
Can fill the whole rich element, — 
And in such moods the homeliest tone 
That's linked with feelings once our own, — 
With friends or joys gone by, — may be 
Worth choirs of loftiest harmony I" 



THE RULER'S DAUGHTER. 

Morn broke on Palestine ! the golden Day 

Roird back from Judab's hills the curtaining mist, 

And pass'd the gates of old Jerusalem, 

Rousing the sentry nodding at his post : — 

And through the portals of the house of God, — 

And through ''the Gentiles' porch," — and where the lamps 

(Which had been burning brightly all the night,) 

Waned and grew pale before his searching eye, — • 

Una wed by Priest or Levite, — unannounced, — 

Unquestioned t)f his purpose, — unopposed, — 

E'en to the " Holiest of Holies," — there. 

In the proud sanctuary Man had made, 

To worship Him who made him, — Day pass'd on ! 

But not alone within the Temple's bounds 

Woke the bright day ; — it walk'd the silent streets, 

And shimmered from the leaves of the tall trees. 

And tinged with rose the fountain's feathery spray ; 

And crept to Labor's couch, and call'd him out ; 

'Till with its multitudinous and w^onted sounds. 

The city was astir : — and as the hand 

Of a pale watcher drew aside the folds 

Of purple drapery, richly fringed with gold, 
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Shading a lofty window. Day pass'd in, 
And flooded with soft golden light the room 
Where, languidly upon her pillows lay,. 
In the strong grasp of fever, a fair girl, 
(Like a pale lily, scorched by summer's heat) , 
A gentle creature, loving, and beloved, — 
The one sweet blossom of her father's halls, 
Whose glad existence yet had scarcely past 
The fairy world of childhood : — 

All night long, 
While the fierce fever wrought within her veins. 
And her sweet senses wander'd, had her voice 
Been heard at intervals by those without. 
In incoherent utterance, high, and quick, 
But all — all joyous ; — snatches of sweet song, — 
Or the remember'd carol of a bird,— 
Or low sweet laughter, blent with household words,- 
Words of endearment to the tame Gazelle, 
Her childhood's playmate by the fountain's side ; — 
Or the green Lory, that upon her hand 
Was wont to dress his plumage, turning up 
His keen bright eye forever to her own. 
And mocking in harsh tones her soft caress. 
Anon, a burst of loftier melody, — 
While to the measure of her own glad song. 
She sway'd with graceful motion her white arms. 
And beat together her small dimpled hands, 
As when, at some religious festival. 
She led the dance of Judah's stately maids. 
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— But now her streogth was wasted, — and she lay 

Gasping for breath, with her soft lips aptirt, — 

Back on her snowy pillows, — motionless. 

Save the wild eyes, and the pale trembling hands, 

That with a restless motion, to and fro, 

Moved ever, like the fluttering of a bird. 

— In patient, anxious vigil, hour by hour, 

Through the long mournful watches of the night, 

Had the pale Mother, in untiring love. 

Bent o'er that prostrate form ; — with watchful care 

Smoothing the pillows, and with gentle hand 

Holding the cooling draught to the parched lips, — 

Or softly parting, on the burning brow, 

The loose and moisten'd curls ; — ^but as the light 

Brightened within the chamber, and the breeze 

Of morning freshened 'round her, she arose. 

And laid her cool soft hand on the hot brow, 

And loosen'd on the white and heaving breast 

The linen's snowy folds ; — and gathered back 

The heavy purple drapery of the couch. 

That the soft breeze, which scarcely stirred its folds. 

Might gently fan the languid suiferer's cheek ; — 

And as the soft light streamed above the couch, 

Giving the sweet face clearer to her view. 

She saw a pale shade gathering 'round the mouth, 

And in the quick change passing o'er the brow. 

She read the language Death was writing there ! — 

— She glanced at her attendants, and their looks 

Conflrm'd her own forebodings, and she spake 

2 
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In hurried whispers to the nearest slave, — 

" Go ! call your Lord ; bid him to hasten hither, — 

Seek him, e'en where he kneels in secret prayer. 

Tell him. Death stands beside his daughter's couch, — 

And bid him hasten, once more to his heart 

In sad embrace to clasp his living child !" 

The slave withdrew, and the sad Mother's eye 

Turn'd ever wistfully toward the door, 

E'en while she raised her daughter's drooping head. 

And pillow'd it upon her throbbing breast, — 

And press'd warm kisses on her shining hair, — 

And call'd upon her name with fond caress, — 

And counted by the beat of her own heart 

The faint and fluttering pulse. The slave returned 

With slow, reluctant steps, and troubled brow ; 

" My Lord Jairus hath gone forth," — she said, 

'* Within the last two hours ; — we know not whither ;- 

All night he has been bow'd in earnest prayer. 

Or pacing with sad steps the terraced roof ; — 

But when the red light stole above the hills. 

And morning dawn'd, my Lord went forth alone." 

" Gone forth ? gone forth I at such an hour as this ! 

When the pure dove whose presence bless'd our home 

Is spreading her white pinions to depart ! 

Gone forth? when the sole daughter of his house. 

In maiden beauty, radiant as a star, 

Is passing from beneath his roof forever ? 

Gone forth ! gone forth ! in such an hour, methinks 

The Father should be mightier than the Judge I . 
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All night Jairus had kept mournful watch, 
Alone, with his heart's agony, — and God ; 
Pacing with troubled footsteps to and fro, — 
Listening, in helpless terror and dismay. 
To the unconscious ravings of his child ; 
Or, in the fervency of wordless prayer, 
Prostrate before high Heaven : but when the night 
Waned from her solemn noon, and the high stars, 
With their mysterious ministry, grew dim. 
And faded from his melancholy gaze, — 
As, in the kindling East the purple light 
Was born of darkness, — so, within his heart, 
Sprung up a hope, born of intense despair. 
The teacher, Jesus ! — had it not been said. 
That at the touch of his miraculous hand 
Disease had loosed its victims, and sharp pain 
Subsided into quiet at his word? 
Might he not seek him, and for his fair child 
Ask his high gift of healing? Then there stole 
Across his spirit a misgiving doubt, — 
Who was this Jesus f Who ! a man unlearn'd ! 
Ope of a sect abhorred ! a Nazarine I 
Ooe who by highways, and in villages, 
Preach'd to the poor, and taught the multitude I 
One who with sinners and with publicans 
Broke bread, and reasoned with Samaritans I 
And should a Ruler of the synagogue 
Become the proselyte of Joseph's son ? 
•' Have any of our rulers folio w'd him?" 
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But as he questioned thus, upon his ear 

Came a low moan, as if of one in pain. 

And he sprung up in sudden energy. 

And with his strong pride vanquished by the might 

Of stronger love, the father hasten'd forth 

To seek the lowly Jesus. 

He had found 

The heavenly Teacher, with his chosen twelve, 

Where, by the seashore, to his followers 

He taught the way of Life ; and at his feet 

Knelt down imploringly, and caught his robe. 

And uttered, in strong faith, that earnest prayer. 

So touching in its brief simplicity, — 

" My only daughter lies at point of death. 

Oh ! lay thy hands on her, that she may live !" 

And He who never turn'd from human woe. 

Arose, and follow'd him. 

But as they drew 

Near to the city's gates, a messenger 

Came forth to meet them ; and the father's eye 

With quick foreboding glancing at his face. 

Read his sad message ere his tongue could speak. 

jHw chJUd was dead I But Jesus turn'd to him. 

And, in low tones of pitying tenderness, 

Whisper'd, "Be not afraid, only believe !" 

And hushing in his heart, with strong control, 

The swelling sorrow, Jairus moved on. 

And in the hot and sultry hour of noon. 

The Master and the Ruler, side by side. 

Together trod the close and dusty streets 
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Toward his home. " And what was it to himj 
That childless father, smitten and bereaved, 
With his heart vibrating 'twixt hope and fear, 
That, as they cross'd the crowded market-place, 
The haughty, sanctimonious Pharisee 
Revil'd him for his failh ; and turning round 
Broke off from his loud prayer to God, to curse 
With zealous hate God's chosen messenger. 
The holy Jesus ? — What was it to Am, 
While hurrying onward with impatient steps, 
That as he neared the threshold of his home, 
A brother ruler of the synagogue 
Drew backward from the path in scornful haste,- 
And with indignant gesture and fierce scowl, 
Closer around him wrapp'd his 'broider*d robe, 
Lest the meek stranger passing by his side. 
Should by a touch pollute its sanctity ? 
He saw not, heard not, or, if seen and heard. 
They were unheeded : he had reached his home, 
And all his thoughts were centered in his child. 

He cross'd the court, where, by the fountain's brink, 
In mournful chant the minstrels wail'd aloud ; — 
Hurrying in silence by the slaves, who woke 
A wilder lamentation as he pass'd. 
And to the chamber where his daughter lay. 
With beating heart pressed on, unquestioning : — 
But as with trembling hand he oped the door 
Of that hush'd chamber, his impatient step 
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Falter'd a moment, for across him came 
A subtle, spicy odor, and he knew 
The scent of 'perfumes gathe/d for the grave. 
A moment more, and he had harried in, 
(Startling the kneeling Mother, whose sad eyes 
Look'd up to his in pitying reproach,) 
And with one sharp, wild cry of agony. 
Stood by his daughter's bedside, and flung back 
From her pure marble brow the snowy shroud 
' Scarce whiter than the lifeless thing it veiFd. 

How beautiful she was ! so still — she lay 

In the hush'd twilight of that darkened room. 

Almost as if in Life, — so calm, — so fair, — 

As if death did but ape the form of sleep ! 

The small head piilow'd on its own dark curls. 

Whose full luxuriant tresses swept away 

In shining waves from the clear chisel'd brow 

With its blue veins, — and from the smooth, round cheek, — 

But o'er the white couch upon either side, 

Roll'd in soft miasses, tinted with pale gold ; 

The soft-sealed eyes were veil'd in their white lids. 

The pale hands meekly folded on her breast ; — 

But round the sweet mouth linger'd a faint smile. 

And the whole figure in its soft repose 

Breath'd forth an air of purity and rest. 

How beautiful she was, in that calm sleep. 

Too fair a thing for tears ; but as he stoop'd, 

And pressed his warm lips to her marble cheek, 
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An icy shudder curdled through his veins ! 
He turn'd to Jesus with extended hands, 
And while his strong frame quivered like a reed, 
Pointed in mute entreaty to his child. 

Calm — in the consciousness of Godlike power, 
Yet sad — in sympathy with human grief. 
The God and Man both stirring at his heart. 
The Lord drew near in simple dignity. 
He bent a moment o'er that cold, white couch. 
And took her hand in his, and call'd her name : — 
The ivory fingers, trembling in his clasp. 
Relaxed their marble stiffness, and grew warm. 
'* Maiden, arise !" — A short, quick sob, — and then 
The bosom labor'd with a deep-drawn sigh. 
The long dark lashes trembled on the cheek. 
And with a start the blue eyes open'd wide. 
And into the calm face that o'er her own 
Bent with mild passionless look of holy love. 
Gazed wonderingly : — He raised her up. 
And as her light feet press'd the marble floor. 
He laid her hand within her mother's clasp ; 
And while the Father held her to his heart 
In sweet bewilderment, and joyful awe. 
And in a voice all tremulous with sobs 
Caird down rich blessings on her bended head, — 
He — the Deliverer — with his holy mien. 
For smiles too calm — too radiant for tears, — 
Gather'd his robes around Him, and went forth. 
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HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 

She put the rich abundant hair 

Back from her glorious brow, 
The pale clear forehead, broad and fair, 

Was all unjewelled now ; — 
Sad thoughts had left their tracery there, 

And the blue veins crept by. 
Distinct, and swollen, with the throb 

Of the heart's agony ; 
Yet on her red and curling lip 

A proud defiance rode, — 
And on her dark but rounded cheek 

A feverish hectic glow'd, — 
And 'neath the long thick silken lash, 

Her wildly radiant eyes 
Gleam'd brightly as the lightning's flash 

That breaks from midnight skies ; 
Fast by the hand, with jealous care. 

Her wondering boy she led, 
Whose tiny footsteps scarce could cope 

With her impatient tread, 
Still toiling onward by her side. 

In mute but grave surprise. 
And glancing upward at her face, 

With earnest, loving, eyes ; — 
On, — on, — still on ; — no pause, — no rest ;• 

Still pressing on her way, — 
Till Sheba's lonely wilderness 

Around their footsteps lay ; — 
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Still on,-*-and on, — until high noon, — 

And Syria's glowing sky 
Shone down on the white desert sand. 

Scorching and dazzlingly ; — 
Then, as she markM the beaded drops 

Upon the fair child's brow, 
His drooping head, and languid eyes. 

His footsteps weak and slow, 
Sadly, beneath a desert shrub, 

She laid him down to rest. 
Spreading to shade his quivering limbs 

Her own embroidered vest, 
And then, withdrawn a little space. 

Broke forth her bitter cry, 
"Oh God ! — mv Grod ! — be merciful : — 

Let me not see him die ! — 
When, by the well of Lahai-roi, 

I fled my mistress' wrath. 
Who was it bade my footsteps turn 

Back on their weary path ? 
And back once more to Abram's tent. 

In humble faith I trod. 
To quail 'neath Sarai's haughty glance. 

And tremble at her nod ! 
And whose the later voice, that said. 

My boy should live to be 
The founder of a mighty realm. 

The sire of princes he? 

3 
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Was it for this that I have striven, 

Endured, and suffered long, 
Bidding mj woman's pride be still, 

My woman heart be strong ? 
Upon my jealous rival's will 

I waited, day by day. 
Schooling my very soul to brook 

Her proud, imperious sway ; 
And when my spirit chaf d the most, 

I turn'd to thee, my boy, 
And felt, that one sweet gift of God, 

Outweigh'd litr all of joy ! 
I read in Abram's glance on thee, 

A father's love and pride. 
And thou wert mine^ — my princely Boy I 

And I was satisfied ! 
— And then, — oh bitter hour for me ! — 

Another child was there, 
And thou wert but the bondmaid's son. 

And he thy father's heir ; — 
And day by day it was my lot, 

(Oh I cruel task, and strange,) 
To watch in agony and dread. 

For the expected change ; 
To see the Present, hour by hour. 

Unwind affection's chain. 
Making the Future, and the Fast, 

Co-partners in its pain ; 
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I saw the priceless love I bore, 

My heart's idolatry, 
Become a thing of little worth, 

And carelessly flung by ! 
I read indifference in the eyes, 

Whence love had beam'd so late, 
And sterner, bitterer, day by day, 

Grew Sarai's jealous hate ; 
A change was wrought within my soul, 

No human eye might see, 
For in. my heart of hearts I kept 

The glorious prophecy ; 
And though my spirit inly bled, 

No murmur told my pain, 
The cruel taunt I bore unmoved, 

And answered not again. 
I hushed the Tempter in my heart, 

That whispered me "Be free," 
Enduring,— suffering,— struggling on ,— 

My idol child ! for thee I 
Much, much I bore, and bore unmoved ; — 

But not unmoved I heard 
The harsh ungracious tone to thee^ 

The impatient, chiding word ! — 
And as the unwonted accents fell 

On that young loving heart, 
I saw in thy wide, wondering, eyes. 

The sudden tear-drops start ; — 
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Then, my crush'd spirit rose in wrath, 

The worm long trampled, stnng, 
And bitter words and passionate, 

Were from my full heart wrung ; 
How could his heart grow cold to thee f 

His own, his first born child. 
The kingly boy upon whose brow 

His soften'd image smiled? 
These dark and thoughtful eyes are Ats, 

And his this waving hair. 
His very mien, his voice, his smile, 

Yet all more brightly fair ! — 
— Still, still I lingered, — loitering on, 

Unknowing where to rove. 
Those white walls had a spell for me, 

The spell of early love ; 
There was the birth-place of my child, 

And still my woman heart 
Clung fondly to that last sweet tie. 

Till Abram said—" Depart."— 
He, who had driven me from his heart. 

Now drove me from his door, 
A water cruise and wheaten loaf 

The only wealth I bore, — 
My father's tents are far away, 

On Mizriam's distant plain, — 
My mother's hand will never press 

These aching brows again ; — 
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The water cruise ia empty now, — 

And whither shall I flee? 
Alone in this wide wilderness, 

Whom have I, Lord ! but thee ? " 
And then again, from her parch'd lips, 

Broke forth the anguish'd cry, 
"Oh God ! my God ! be merciful ; — 

Let me not see him die ! " 

*Tis still high day, — but Hagar kneels 

Beside the desert stream. 
Whose clear, cool waters from the rock, 

In sweet profusion gleam, 
And as she laves her child's fair brow. 

His hands, in frolic play, 
Dash round the fountain's mossy brink 

A shower of diamond spray ; 
And as he meets her proud, bright, smile. 

His graceful, childish shout. 
An echoing burst of merriment 

From Canaan's hill calls out. — 
— Then, resting in the palm tree's shade, 

He leans upon her knee. 
While slowly she unfolds to him 

God's wondrous prophecy, — 
And with clasp'd hands, and lifted brow, 

He kneels beside her there, 
To Him who heard his mother's cry, 

And answer'd to her prayer. 
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"WHEN I WAS YOUNG!" 

OR WHAT THE OLD WOMAN SAID TO HER DAUGHTER. 

One suminer*8 eve, I chanced to pass, 

Where, by her cottage gate, 
An aged woman, in the sun, 

Sat crooning to her mate : 
The frost of age was on her brow. 

Its dimness in her eye, — 
And her bent figure, to and fro, 

Rock'd all unconsciously ; — 
The frost of age was on her brow, — 

Yet garrulous her tongue, 
As she compared " the doings now" 

With those when she was young ; — 
" When I was young^ young gals were meek, 

And looked 'round, kind'er shy, — 
And when they were compelled to speak, 

They did so modestly ; 
They staid at home, and did the work. 

Made indian bread and wheaten. 
And only went to singing school. 

And sometimes to '* night meetin* ;" — 
And children were dhedient then^ — 

They had no saucy airs, 
But minded what their mothers said. 

And learned their hymns and prayers ! 
But nowadays^ they know enough^ 

Before they know their letters, — 
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And youug ones that can hardly walk, 

Will contradict their betters ; 
Young women now go kiting round, 

And looking out for heaux^ — 
And scarcely one in ten is found. 
Who makes or mends her clothes ! 

But there ! I tell my daughter, — 
Folks don't do as they'd ough'ter ! 
They hadn't ough'ter do as they do ; — 
Why don't they do as they'd ough'ter? 

When I was young, if a man had failed, 

" He shiU up" house and hall ; — . 
And never ventured out till night. 

If he ventured out ai all I 
And his wife sold all her chiny plates. 

And his son came home from college. 
And his gals left school, and learned to wash, 

And bake, and such like knowledge ; 
They gave up cake and pumpkin pies. 

And had the plainest eating. 
And never asked folks home to tea, 

And scarcely went to meeting ; 
A man that was a Bankrupt called. 

Was kind' er shunned by men, — 
And hardly dared to show his head. 

Amongst his townfolks then ! 
But nowadays, when a merchant fails. 

They say he makes a penny ; — 
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His wife don't have a gowa the less, 

And his daughters just as many ; — 
His sons, they smoke their choice cigars, 

And drink their costly wine, — 
And she goes to the opera, 

And he has folks to dine ! — 
He walks the streets, he drives his gig. 

Men show him all civilities, — 
And what in my day we calFd debts. 

Are now his lie-abilities ; 
They call the man unfortunate^ 

Who ruins half the city — 
In my time 'twas his creditors^ 
To whom we gave our pity ! 

But there ! I tell my daughter, 
Folks don't do as they'd ough'ter ! 
They hadn't ough'ter do as they do ; — 
Why don't they do as they'd ough'ter? 

When / was yoww^f— crime was a crime ! 

It had no other name, 
And when 'twas proved against a man. 

He had to bear the blame ; 
We called the man who stole, " a thief! " 

We wasted no fine feeling, — 
What folks call " petty larceny" — 

In my day was called stealing ; 
They did not make a reprobate 

The theme of song and story. 
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As if, the bloodier were his hands, 

The brighter was his glory ! 
Bat when a murder had been done, 

Could they the murderer find, 
They hung him, as they would a crow, 

A terror to his kind ! 
But nowadays, it seems to me, 

Whenever blood is spilt. 
The murderer has our sympathy, 

Proportioned to his guilt ! 
And when the Law has proved a man 

To be a second Cain, 
A dozen jurors can be found 

To bring him in — "insane ;" 
And then petitions will be signed. 

And texts of Scripture twisted. 
And parsons will grow eloquent. 

And ladies interested ; 
Until the man who's proved to be 

As bloodthirsty as Nero, 
Will walk abroad like other men, 

Only, a greater hero 1 

But there ! I tell my daughter, 
Folks don't do as they'd ough'ter ; 
They hadn't ough'ter do as they do. 
Why don't they do as ihey^d ougKterf 
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THE PRAYER OF THE CHILD ANGEL. 

'* In Heaven their angels do always behold the faoe of my 

Father." 

Sileuce filled the courts of Heaven, hushed were angel 

harp and tone, 
As a little new-bom spirit knelt before th' Eternal 

Throne, — 
While his small white hands were lifted, clasped as if in 

fervent prayer. 
And his voice in low, sweet murmurs, rose like music on 

the air ; 

Light from the full fount of glory, on his robes of white- 
ness glistened. 

And the bright-winged Seraphs 'round him bowed their 
radiant heads and listened. 

"Lord, from Thy world of glory here. 

My heart turns fondly to another ; 
Oh Lord ! our God ! The Comforter ! 

Comfort, comfort my sweet Mother. 
Many sorrows hast Thou sent her. 

Meekly has she drained the cup ; 
And the jewels Thou hast lent her, 

Unrepining, yielded up : 

Comfort, comfort my sweet Mother ! 

Earth is growing lonely 'round her. 
Friend and lover hast Thou taken ; — 

Let her not, though clouds surround her, 
Feel herself by Thee forsaken ; — 
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Let her think, when faint and wearj, 

We are waiting for her here ; — 
Let each loss which makes earth dreary, 

Make the thought of Heaven more dear : 
Comfort, comfort my sweet Mother ! 

Saviour ! — ^Thou, in nature human. 

Dwelt on earth, a little child, 
Pillowed on the heart of woman, 

(Blessed Mary, uudefiled !) 
Thou 1 who from the Cross of suffering. 

Marked thy Mother's tearful face. 
And bequeathed her to the loved one, 

Bidding him to fill thy place — 

Comfort, comfort my sweet Mother I 

Thou I who from thy Heavens descending. 

Tears, and woes, and sufferings won ; — 
Thou ! who Nature's laws suspending, 

Gave the widow back her son ; — 
Thou ! who at the grave of Lazarus, 

Wept with those who wept their dead ; 
Thou ! who once in mortal anguish, 

Bowed Thine own anointed head, — 
Comfort, comfort my sweet Mother !" 

The dovelike murmur died away upon the radiant air, — 
But still the little suppliant knelt, with hands still clasped 
in prayer ; — 
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Still were his softly pleading eyes turned to the sapphire 

Throne, 
'Till golden harp and angel voice, rang out in mingling 

tone, — 
And as the silvery numbers swelled, by seraph voices 

given. 
High, clear, and sweet the anthem rolFd, through all the 

courts of Heaven, — 
" He is the widow's God" — it said, — " who spared not 

His own Son " — 
The infant cherub bowed his head, — " Thy will, oh Lord ! 

be done," 



LADY ISABEL AND THE CRUSADER. 

The lovely Lady Isabel 

Came out into the Hall, 
Where the banners of her noble race 

Hung on the ancient wall. 
A joyful light was in her eye. 

But as she turn'd to speak, 
The silken lashes drooping veil'd 

Her brightly glowing cheek. 
" Thanks," holy Palmer, thanks ! " she said ; 

" For the news which thou hast told. 
My page shall fill thy cup with wine. 

And I thy purse with gold, — 
You saw my noble Father, 

And the precious scroll you brought 
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Tells me that still his absent child 

Is present to his thought. — 
Said'st thou thou'dst met Count Herbert? 

And how fared that noble youth ? 
Sent he no token pledge by thee, 

Of constancy and truth ? " 
'* Lady ! I saw Count Herbert, — 

And the noble youth was well, — 
I saw him in the battle's front, 

Where thickest numbers fell, 
A lady's scarf was floating, 

'Mid the plumage of his crest, 
And a braid of hair in jewels bound 

Was gleaming on his breast." 
" High heart, and true ! " the lady said, — 

*' My brave and loyal knight ! " 
While grew her glowini? cheek more red, 

Her starry eyes more bright, 
" And Palmer, weary Palmer, rest, — 

And sip this rosy wine. 
Fain would I question one who comes 

From distant Palestine, — 
Saw you the mighty Saladin ? — 

And, gentle Palmer, tell. 
What color was the token scarf 

From Herbert's crest that fell ? 
Was it of blue, with silver freak'd ? " — 

" No, Lady ! it was green ^ 
And golden stars were thickly set, 

The silken folds between." 
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" Ha ! green f the lock of hair he wore? " — 

" Sweet Lady I not like thine, 
For golden are the sunny curls 

That round thy temples twine ; 
The braid Count Herbert bore was black, — 

Black as the raven night, 
And jewels o'er its darkling waves 

Gave out a trembling light." 
Pale grew the Lady's laughing lip, 

Her glowing cheek grew pale, 
And shook her slight form as a reed 

Shakes in the wintry gale. — 
'' False heart forsworn, and recreant knight ! 

If true this tale may be, 
Like perfume pour'd on desert sands. 

Has been my love for thee ! 
How have I thought of thee by day, 

And prayed for thee by night, 
And listened when Fame spoke of thee, 

In terror and delight ! 
Still blending every thought of joy 

With thoughts of thee afar, — 
Still fondly turning to the East, 

To hail thy rising star ! 
And /, the while, — have been to thee. 

As some chance-noticed flower, — 
The half remembered vision. 

Of a half forgotten hour ! 
The veriest shadow of a dream ! 

The echo of a name ! 
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Forgotten when before tbijie eyes 

A fairer maiden came ! 
Alas ! when woman truly loves, 

She evermore pursues 
A game where she has naught to win, — 

And everything to lose ! " 
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It was the Indian summer— earth was full 

Of the ripe glory that October sheds 

On our New England hills ; — a dreamy haze 

Hung o'er the river's bed ; — the balmy air 

Crept coyly through the woods, as though it feared 

To shake the golden foliage from the trees, — 

And the lithe squirrel, bounding from the boughs 

In merry pastime, was distinctly heard 

Where 'mid the hush of nature Edith sat 

By the low casement of her cottage home. 

Watching the quiet coming on of night. 

She was of England, — she had rent the ties 
Which bound her to her home of earlier days, 
Left England's peopled vales, and cultured hills, 
To follow to our wild and desert shores 
The steps of him she loved ; — what though her heart 
Clung round the white walls of that dear old home ? — 
When persecution came, and brows grew stern, 
Brooding above the sense of wrong and scorn, 
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And earnest voices whispered of the West, 

Asking for freedom 'mid its pathless wilds, 

Her gentle nature shrunk not — quiet ever. 

Her spirit strengthened with the hour of need, 

And in the day of trial she stood forth 

A firm deep-hearted woman. — Ay, she laid 

Her gentle hand in his, who first had won 

Her heart's unwavering trust, and raised to his 

Eyes full of faith, — and radiant with the light 

Of woman's deep devotion, answered him, 

"With thee, and with our God, no matter whither.** 

And they went forth in faith, and found a home 

Upon our rock-bound coast, ere yet the growth 

Of infant cities had usurped the place 

Of the primeval forest ; — here they dwelt. 

And purple morn, and noontide's golden light, 

And the red evening, found her ready ever 

With gentle ministrations, and kind words, * 

And earnest, cheering counsel. — Years rolled on, 

And household duties cluster'd round her path : 

She rock'd her cradle 'neath the forest boughs. 

And the low lullaby hymn'd o'er her child, 

Mix'd with the solemn anthem of the piues. 

Such had been Edith's life, and now she sat 
Watching the euthanasia of the day 
In silent musing ; — she had turn'd her eyes 
To the bright west, where rainbow-tinted clouds. 
Crimson, and gold, and violet, had piled 
A gorgeous canopy ; — the landscape lay 
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Steeped in the mellow light ; — the distant hills 

Were tinged with purple, and the shapely stems 

Of the tall cedars and the giant pines 

Were redd'ning in the hlaze ; — the autumn winds 

Swept through the rust'ling corn ; — bright plumag'd birds, 

Catching the sunbeams on their bumish'd wings. 

Through the red light sped homewards, flashing by 

Like living meteors in the radiant air. 

She zaw^ as seeing not^ — her truant thoughts, 

Like eager pilgrims at some ancient shrine. 

Were busy with the Past. — Far, far away. 

She saw where inch by inch the paling gold 

Crept up the village spire, or bathed in light 

The low green church-yard in whose mossy breast 

Her white hair'd Father slept ; her childhood's home 

Before her rose ; — across her soul came back 

The sense and sound of long forgotten things ; 

The very odor of the cowslip born — 

The perfume of the primrose on the bank, 

(The pale sweet type of dewy infancy) — 

And the dim breath of the blue violets 

Beneath the hedgerow trim ; — she heard the sound 

Of insects humming in the fragrant thyme 

By the low garden postern, and the bee 

Rioting 'mid the apple-blooms which spread 

'Neath the accustomed window ; — heard the plash 

Of tiny waves that rippled through the arch 

Of the low ivied bridge ; — caught the clear note 

Of the glad skylark mounting to the day, 
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Pouring his song in gushing fulness forth 

On the hlue air ; — and heard the plaintive wail 

Of the sad nightingale, that hy the brook 

From the low alders poured his mournful lay. 

Stronger the vision grew, and more intense, 

Till quiet tears unnoticed and unchecked. 

Fell o'er her folded hands ; — ^but then a sound 

Broke on the stillness, a wild joyful cry. 

Birdlike in glee, and light and rapid steps 

Press'd the crisp fall'n leaves upon the path, 

And o'er the threshold bounded to her side 

Two fair and graceful boys, with their glad eyes 

Lifted in love to hers, and the west wind 

Crisping the curls of their dark waving hair — 

Then the home vision faded, and her soul 

From the strong sense of freedom gather'd strength. 

Her glorious children ! Shotdd they not he free f 

They drew in freedom with the air they breathed ! 

The arrowy river rushing by the door, — 

The sparkling torrent leaping from the hill,— 

The red deer bounding through the forest maze, — 

The light cloud floating o'er the mountain's crest, — 

The eagle soaring through the pathless heaven, — 

These were their types and teachers ; free born things !■ 

The future fathers of a free born race ! — 

The founders of a realm whose growing strength 

Should make the nations tremble ! — She arose 

While yet the red light linger'd on the hills, 

And turned her to her household cares again — 
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But with a proud smile round her calm sweet mouth, • 

A spiritual glory in her ey^s, 

And in her heart a full deep sense of joy 

Too holy to find utterance in words. 



ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM HENRY 

HARRISON. 

On the hour of triumph creeping 

Came tidings of despair, 
And a Nation's voice of weeping 

Rose on the burlhen'd air ; 
From the land's high places swelling 

The mournful accents flow ; 
And many a lowly dwelling, 

Sent back the notes of woe ! 

By the broad and green savanna, — 

By deep Ontario's shore, — 
By the dim and mighty forests, — 

By Niagara's sullen roar ; — ♦ 
By the free and arrowy river, — 

By the ocean's wave-beat strand, — 
A deep convulsive shiver 

Ran through our stricken land ! 

Eyes all unused to weep, grew dim 

Above our glorious chief ! 
And Childhood mixed its rainbow tears 

With Manhood's sterner grief; 
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Contention sunk to rest, — 
And party names were stilFd, — 

As through the country's mighty breast 
A single pulse had thrilled. 

High hearts were hushed and lowly, 

And manly cheeks grew pale. 
As afar, from hill and valley. 

Rose a Nation's funeral wail ; 
With arms reversed, and muffled drum, 

The warrior ranks we noted, 
And trailing banners drooped for him, 

For whom they lately floated. 

But cease the knell, — the dirge be brief, - 

Hushed be the funeral moan, — 
Why should we wail our patriot chief? 

Is he not stUl our own ? 
Still ours — another spotless name 

To swell our Country's glory ! 
Another deathless one, oh ! Fame, 

To link with song and story ! 



THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS. 

Midst his Lords and Nobles, with pride elate. 
King Herod (the Tetrarch) held royal state, — 
The banquet was o'er in its pomp and pride, 
And the sparkling wine cups were cast aside. 
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And the Nobles stood group'd around the King, 
While Salome danced in the royal ring ; 
— And first, — to a measure subdued and low, 
She advanced with a bearing proud and slow, — 
With a dreamlike motion of gentle grace, 
And a quiet smile on her calm 5^oung face, — 
So, borne by the Zephyr, now here, now there, 
A butterfly floats on the noontide air ; — 
But quicker the music grew, and higher, — 
And in quick response to the trembling wire, 
Like summer raindrops, light and fleet. 
Came the measured sound of her glancing feet. 
As with glowing cheek, and soft waving hair. 
And her white robes floating upon the air, 
With her laughing lip, and her mirthful eye, 
A vision of beauty, she glided by 1 
And still, to the changing measure true. 
Faster and faster her light steps grew, 
But gracefully still in her flying haste. 
With quick precision her course she traced. 
Till her slight form grew, to the gazer's sight. 
But a quickly revolving point of light ! — 
— The delighted King upraised his hand, — 
And, swift as thought, at that mute command, 
(As the well trained falcon that soars the sky, 
At a signal drops from his place on high,) 
With a graceful bend of reverence meet. 
She floated like light to the monarch's feet, — 
And passing from motion to perfect rest. 
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Cross'd her bare round arms upon her breast, 

And stood, as if poised upon viewless wing, — 

Not a limb, not a muscle trembling, — 

But her graceful form by its hues alone 

Betrayed from a statue of sculptured stone ; 

While the clear, golden light above her head, 

A radiant halo around her shed. 

Which just gleamed from her shoulders white and bare, 

And lighted the jewels which bound her hair, — 

But fell full on the upraised childlike face. 

Now dimpling and sparkling in frolic grace. 

Like the sunny waters of some sweet spring 

Just broke by the dip of a wild bird's wing ! — 

— ^A cry of delight from the Nobles broke, — 

But sank into silence as Herod spoke ; — 

''Now, by Solomon's throne," he said, — "I swear. 

For the grace now done us, oh ! maiden fair ! 

Whatever the boon thou shalt ask of me, 

Be it half my kingdom, 'tis granted thee !" 

Mid the loud applause of the royal ring 

Salome bent low at the feet of the King, ^ 

Then, blushing and bright as a new-blown flower. 

The Princess passed on to her Mother's bower. 

"Now, tell me, Mother, what boon to demand. 
Thou hast heard what the King has sworn to-day ; — 
What gift shall I ask at his liberal hand ? 

Give me counsel I pray ; 
When in Herod's presence again I stand. 

What shall I say ? 
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Shall I ask the gift of a royal Tower ? 

To rule as an Empress o'er land and sea? — 

In my feeble hands but a useless dower 

Would a sceptre be ! 
For what would be royalty, pomp and power, 

Mother I to me f 

Shall I ask the wealth of a distant mart, — 
Pearls from the ocean, and gold in the ore, — 
Rich gems from the mines, or treasures of art? 

Hence with their costly store ! 
There is wealth enough in a glad young heart ! 

What need I more ? 

Then, what shall I crave? — for fortune has smiFd 
On me from my birth, — in her light I bask, — 
And lost in imaginings vague and wild. 

In vain my thoughts I task ; — 
Then counsel me. Mother ! — counsel thy child. 

What shall I ask ?" 

And Salome looked up in her Mother's face. 
With a trusting expression of childlike grace ; 
She marked not the glitter in that cold eye. 
Nor the smothered hate in the calm reply : — 
"Go ! give this scroll to the King's own hands, 
Ask of his love for the boon it demands." 
And like some bright bird of untiring wing, 
Salome returned to the hall of the King. 
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An hour had gone by, — and she came again, 
But with reeling steps, and disordered brain, — 
With blood on her garments, and pallid brow. 
Where the gems and roses seemed mockery now ! 
With a writhing lip, — and dilated eye, — 
And a frenzied utterance harsh and high ; 
Can this ghastly thing, — pale, — haggard, — and wild, — 
Can thU be Herodias' gentle child ? 

"Woman ! behold thy work ! — nay, do not start 
Back in abhorrence from this bloody show ! 
It was thy hand, inhuman as thou art. 

Which dealt this ghastly blow ; — 
Thou — who didst shrink not, through thine own child's 
heart. 

To strike thy foe ! 

How shall I call thee 'Mother f for that name 
Beseems a being holy, calm, and mild, — 
Not the hyena- thing no love can tame, — 

Whose passions fierce and wild 
Down to the lowest depths of sin and shao^ie 

Have dragg*d thy child ! 

Unclasp these fresh white roses,— ere the heat 
Of my scorched brain their loveliness shall tine, — 
They are too pure, too holy, and too sweet. 

Round murder*8 brow to twine ; 
Crush out theilr young lives 'neath thy pitiless feet, 

As thou hast mine ! 
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Let not the sun look in on my despair, 
Mocking my wretchedness, — I loathe the light ; 
The hue of blood is round me everywhere, — 

Shroud me in deepest night ; 
Yet from the darkness these wild eyes will glare, — 

Blasting my sight ! 

A few short hours ago, — this very morn, 
(Unconscious of my withering doom,) I smiled 
At the bright future by my fancy drawn, 

But now, — by blood defiled, 
The morning glory from my life has gone, 

No more a child ! 

And yet so young, — and Life, which yesterday 
Seemed all too short, and bright as Eden's spheres, — 
Stretches before me now, a dreary way, 

Marked only by my tears ; 
And must I bear this anguish, day by day, 

On through long years ? 

Within my 'wildered soul there is no thought 
Of power to lift me o'er this whelming flood ; — 
No place of refuge, — no abiding spot, 

So consecrate and good, 
To which the fierce Avenger cometh not 

Crying for blood ! 

Oh ! weary, weary heart ! which rest demands, 
In vain, — I lift my bloodstained thoughts to pray, 

6 
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And 'twixt me aud my God our victim stands, — 

And at the Judgment day, 
That gory spectre with abhorrent hands 
Shall bar my way. 

Blighted for both worlds ! — (for thy giant crime 
With withering hands lays hold on Earth and Heaven ;) 
More hopeless than the pair from Eden's clime 

By the fierce Angel driven. 
My soul must drid, on through remotest time, 

Still unforgiven. 

Now I go hence, — alone to bear the lot 
Whose bitterness no human tongue may tell ; 
Earth, in her vastness, hath no single spot, 

Where thou and I may dwell ! 
I could not see thee, and upbraid thee not, — 

And so, — Farewell !" 



TO ELLEN MARION ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

Darling little Marion ! 
Full of life, and health, and fun I 
With laughing lip, and mirthful eye, — 
And merry words lisped gracefully, — 
It were a waste of language, dear ! 
To wish for thee "A glad new year:" — 
For care has never dimmed thy brow, 
And all thy years are happy now ! 
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Thy life flows on, from moru till night, 
A perfect river of delight. 
And " trifles light as air," or less, 
To thee are wealth and happiness ; 
The music of thine own pet bird — 
The nursery tale at twilight heard — 
The merry romp, — ^the busy play, — 
Fill up for thee the livelong day,— 
And thy glad laughter evermore 
Like some sweet fountain gushes o'er I 

Were fairy gifts spread out to me, 

What could I choose, sweet child ! for thee? 

Love has so closely hedged thee round. 

Not one unguarded spot is found ; 

Scarce could the choicest blessing shed. 

Find room to rest upon thy head ! 

My thoughts must then, like pioneers, 

Go forth to bless thy coming years. — 

rU wish Time may fulfil for thee 

The promise of thine infancy, — 

And while " New Years" new gifts impart, 

Still spare thee childhood's warm true heart ;- 

Still on thine onward path may be, 

The dew of childhood's purity ; — 

Still cleave to thee, through life and death. 

Childhood's undoubting love and faith,— 

Till, many "happy new years" past. 

Thy happiest year may be thy last. 
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"LORD, KEEP MY MEMORY GREEN." 

" Lord ! keep my memory green," — 

Prayed the wise old man of yore ; 
And his portrait dimly seen, 

The same qnaint legend bore, — 

'* Lord 1 keep my memory green." 
But ah ! if the choice were mine, 

My hand 'neath those words would set 
Another and humbler line, — 

Christ ! help me to forget I 

Lord ! keep my memory green 

For the holiest things of youth, — 
For its love, — its hope, — its trustfulness, — 

Its prompt unyielding truth, — i 

Lord ! keep my memory green ! — 
But, — for the plans too fondly laid, — 

The heart too proudly set, — 
The trust deceived, — the hopes betrayed, 

Christ ! help me to forget ! 

Lord I keep my memory green 

For each gentle tone I've heard, — 
For the loving look, — for the patient mien, — 

For the lofty cheering word, — 

Lord I keep my memory green ! 
But ah ! — each look of scorn or hate 

Which I through Life have met, — 
The word unkind or passionate, — 

Christ ! help me to forget I 
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Lord I keep my memory green 

For the loftiest hopes of Heaven ; — 
For a faith in worlds unseen, 

By revelation given, — 

Lord ! keep my memory green ! — 
But, for the daily burdening ill, 

'Neath which we toil and fret, 
The thorns and briers that vex us still, 

Christ ! help me to forget I 



LUCIE. 

Day was fading into evening. 

Into twilight's sobering hour. 
And the setting sun departing. 

Smiled farewell to leaf and flower ; 
Still that smile in beauty lingering. 

Brightened all the glowing West, 
And the night breeze cool and fresh'uing 

Crept to shore from Ocean's breast, — 
When against the grey rock leaning. 

Silently and thoughtfully. 
Stood a fair and youthful maiden, 

Gazing out upon the sea 
Where the foam-globes bright and spark'ling. 

Dance along the silvery sand, — 
And the heavy rolling billows, 

Like tired voyagers, leap to land. 
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Silent stood she, — patient watched she, — 

Gazing out across the main, 
Ever turning, and re- turning 

To her lonely watch again, — 
Till, where Ocean^s heaving billows 

Rose against the heaven's clear blue, 
Like a sea-bird home returning. 

Came a white sail into view ; 
Then she clasp*d her hands together, 

Pressing them upon her heart. 
With her sweet eyes wide dilated. 

And her soflt red lips apart ; 
Onward came thB stately vessel, — 

Nearer, clearer into view, — 
Brighteu'd on her cheek the life-blood. 

With each light, quick breath she drew ; 
Onward came the stately vessel, — 

With its white wings like a bird's, — 
Till the lonely watcher's triumph 

Found at last a voice and words : 
" He is coming ! he is coming ! 

And the world shall right me yet ! 
He will tell his haughty kindred 

That he did not ' quite forget.' 
I will show my laughing Brothers 

That my watch was not in vain. 
That no purposeless vain musing 

Brought me here, and here again ; 
I will show my loving Mother 

Why I shunned her tearful glance, 
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Dreading she should read my secret 

In my troubled countenance ; 
She will prize him fondly, truly, 

For his faithful love to me, 
And my Father's lips will bless us 

As we kneel beside his knee ; — 
He is coming ! he is coming ! 

Nevermore from me to roam, — 
Let me haste to bid him welcome 

To the heart he called his home ; 
Let my beacon firelight tell him, 

Through the twilight gathering dim. 
Thus unquenchable and fervent 

Burns the love I bear for him ! " 
Gathering then the ready drift-wood. 

Quick she heaped it, high, and higher, — 
With her eager trembling fingers 

Lighting up her token fire. 
Mounting upward like a spirit. 

Rose in air the ruddy blaze. 
Flushing the dark woods with crimson. 

By the splendor of its rays, 
Flinging wide its streaming radiance. 

Over rock and hill and field, 
Till the wet sands glowed beneath it, 

Like a broad and brazen shield ! 
Streaming upward to the heavens, 

Tingeing night's dull clouds with red. 
While the dark waves flash and shimmer, 

Turning on their restless bed ; 
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Fast she fed the flame, and faster, — 

Still her task of love she plied. 
Till her slender strength exhausted, 

Drooped her white arms by her side ; — 
Dark came down the night, and darker, — 

Higher, fiercer, leapt the flame. 
Like some mad rejoicing creature 

Night and darkness could not tame ; 
Then she stood apart, and watched it — 

Watched it with a graceful pride, 
As the heavy Seabreeze fresh'ning 

Bore the rich red flames aside, 
Till exhausted, toppling inward, 

Down it sunk with lurid glare. 
And a fiery stream of sparkles 

Like a fountain rose in air ; 
Then a dull capricious glimmer 

Flickered faintly, and was gone, 
And the white and smouldering ashes 

Lay upon the beach alone. 
Theny (when died the last red glimmer) 

Through the darkening night and gloom, 
Love's allotted task completed 

Turned the maiden to her home ; 
Onward, through the deep'ning shadows, 

Without thought of fear or harm. 
Onward, through the mist and darkness, 

Passed that young and graceful form. — 
As she neared the gleaming casement, 

With a step scarce pressing Earth, 
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Seem'd there not another shadow 

By her Father's on the hearth ? 
Could it be ? — she bounded forward, 

Now she by the threshold stands, 
Pressiug back the clustering tresses 

From her brow with both her hands. 
Trembling — shrinking — smiling — blushing — 

Striving with a woman's art 
To subdue to outward quiet 

The wild beating of her heart ; 
But a voice within is speaking — 

And she bends her head to hear, 
Slow, distinct, and clearly spoken 

Fell these words upon her ear, — 
"I was watching by his death-bed, — 

And his latest, failing breath, 
Bade me tell your daughter Lucie 

That his heart was hers in death." 
— Slowly, like a melting snow wreath 

Lucie sunk beside the door ; 
Not a word, a sigh, a murmur, 

Told the agony she bore ; — 
Not a sob broke from her bosom, 

Not a tear relieved her pain, — 
Or removed the fearful pressure 

Crushing on her heart and brain ; — 
Not one friendly voice to cheer her, 

In that first, great grief alone, — 
Thus thie parting stranger found her. 

Senseless, on the threshold stone ; — 
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Quickly then foad hands upraised her, 

Though their child they scarcely knew 
As they bore her to the firelight, 

Cold, and still, and drenched with dew- 
Tenderly her cold hands chafing, — 

With caressing words of love. 
To remove that fearful stupor 

Long and earnestly they strove. 
Long the conflict was, and doubtful 

Whether life or death should win, 
E*er the death-like swoon was broken. 

And the cold heart beat again. 
Tlien a darker, deeper horror 

Settled on her bright young head, — 
Better had they laid their darling 

Peaceful 'mongst the peaceful dead, — 
For her Father groaned in anguish, 

And the Mother's grief grew wild, 
As they heard the soulless laughter 

Of their reason-blighted child ! 



LITTLE ANNIE'S PRAYER. 

'* Out of the mouths of Babes and Sucklings, Thou hast per- 
fected praise." 

Through the half-closed lids of even, 
Smiled the soft light of parting day, 

As, 'mid the hush to Sabbath given, 
A little oikild knelt down to pray ; 
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Back from her brow, serenest, clearest, — 

Fell her soft waves of silken hair, — 
As taught by lips to her the dearest, 

She lisped the Blessed Saviour's prayer, — 

'* Thy kingdom come ! — 
Thy will be done !" 

In vain she strove the whole prayer learning,— 

One phrase alone could she retain ; 
And still to those bleat words returning, — 

Murmured them o'er and o'er again ; — 
Till, as she sunk in rpgy slumbers, - 

As shuts at night some blossom fair, 
Fell from her lips in dreamy numbers. 

The sweet words of that holy prayer, — 

" Thy kingdom come ! 
Thy will be done !" 

What more could she have asked of Heaven ? 

Her '* daily bread" had never failed her ; — 
She had no sin to be forgiven, — 

Temptaiion never had assailed her ; 
Evil to her was all unknown ; — 

And so by some sweet angel taught ; 
She chose the holiest words alone. 

And clothed in them her holy thought, — 

" Thy kingdom come ! 
Thy will be done !" 
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But fell diseHse around her creeping, 

O'er that fair brow its dimness flung ; — 
And o'er her pillow, wildly weeping, 

In grief and fear the Mother hung : 
Ah ! ih&a^ how thrill'd with awe her bosom, 

As oft upon the midnight air 
Broke from those baby lips, unconscious, 

That fragment of remembered prayer, — 

" Thy kingdom come ! 
Thy will be done !" 

And still we see, — (fulfilled their mission,) 

Perish the fairest flowers of earth ; — 
The mortal dies^ — but Faith's pure vision 

Sees but in death an angel-birth ! 
And so it was her prayer was granted, — 

And ere another Sabbath even, 
Her young voice hallelujahs chanted, — 

To her amid the bliss of Heaven 

God's kingdom came ! 
His will was done ! 



(t 



THE PROPHET'S WELL. 

He who expects little is rarely disappointed/' 



Come hither, and learn what the Prophet said. 
As he stood by the fountain's wave, 

And wearily stooped to the cool clear stream, 
His toil-stained brow to lave ; 
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He said, " For the boon of these diamond drops, 
Sweet fountain ! I leave on thy brink 

A blessing for all who in time to come, 
Of thy waters shall wisely drink." 

So they graved the words from his lips that fell 

On the fountain's mossy stone, — 
And the fame of the holy Prophet's well 

Through many a land was known. 
And a rich man drank, — and he craved for mort^ 

More wealth, — more gold, — more land, — 
But the silvery waters laughed in the sun. 

As they flashed o'er the golden sand. 

And a conqueror came ; — at his martial step 

Cities and empires quaked ! 
He asked for fower^ — and turned away, 

With his fever-thirst unslaked. 
A statesman craved for deathless /a^ne, 

As he bent the wave to sip, — 
Millions to laud his shouted name, — 

But the waters fled his lip. 

And a mourner, wrapt in black despair, 

Bow'd down by the deep well's side. 
And asked for peace^ — but his gushing tears 

Foison'd the fountain's tide. 
A maiden drew near, with her plighted love, — 

But he had a tale to tell, — 
And the lovers forgot that they had not drank^ 

When they turn'd from the Prophet's well ! 
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But a herd's boy came when the skies were bright 

With the pomp of the setting sun, — 
When the forests were waving in purple light, 

And his day of toil was done. 
He asked no boon, he came but to drink, — 

And to rest by the fountain's stone ; — 
He quaffed a long draught from its mossy brink, 

And the blessing was his alone I 



THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MARTYR AND THE 

TEMPTER. 

" Wake ! slave and bondman," the Tempter said. 

As he broke the captive's deathlike swoon, 
While a lurid light through the dungeon spread, 

And eclipsed the rays of the fainter moon ; — 
" Crouched in thy lair, like a beaten hound, — 

Trapped in the toils like a hunted deer, — 
Thy free-born limbs with the fetters bound, — 

Why dost thou linger in bondage here ? 
The winds blow free o'er thy native hill ; — 

Thy light boat rocks on the rolling main ; — 
Pledge me thy faith in this cup which I fill. 

And the fetfers shall drop from thy limbs again. 



» > 



" Yes ! the free winds blow ;" — the captive sighed. 
And his voice rose clear, though faint and weak, 

" But the free fresh wind, and the sparkling tide. 
Would scorch not cool an Apostate's cheek ! 
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I have fought a good fight in the name of Him 

For whose dear sake I wear these bonds, 
And to Him I can lift, in my dungeon dim, 

An unfettered heart with these shackled hands. 
Avaunt thee, scorner ! I heed thee not, 

I have chosen my Leader, — I'll follow Him, 
Though this narrow cell be my burial spot, 

And the fetters rust on each moulderins: limb ! 
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" High words and brave !" said the mocking fiend, 

" But human words are but idle breath ! 
Bethink thee now, while there yet is time, 

Thou standest upon the brink of death ; 
Thou hast battled with want, till thy heart has grown cold. 

But the red gold is sleeping in many a mine, — 
Set but thy seal to this bond which I hold. 

And treasures uncounted and countless are thine." 
" Shall I peril my soul for the wealth of an hour? 

For the gold that corrodes, and the riches that fly ? 
When the moth and rust may dispute my power, 

And the pilferer elude my vigilant eye !" 

" Of the voice of Fame is thy spirit fond? 

All the treasures of buried lore are mine ; 
Press but thy lip to this glittering wand, 

And the elfin arrows of wit are thine." 
" Ah ! the arrows of wit fly fast and far, — 

They startle and dazzle with meteor glare, — 
But the hand that wings them bears a scar. 

And the doom of Cain is written there ! 
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But I know of a volume whose page inspired 
With the wealth of eternal truth is fraught, 

I can open the pages of God's own book, 
And priceless wisdom is mine unbought !" 

" Lovest thou the pomp of the passing hour? 

Mine are the honors men battle to gain, — 
Mide are the pleasures of limitless power, — 

Kneel down and worship, — then rise and reign !" 
" Born to inherit a heavenly crown. 

Heir to a kingdom which knows no decay, 
I stoop not my spirit to earthly renown, 

A pitiful prize, and soon passing away ! 
I bend my knee but to one true God, — 

And, come weal, come woe, — in joy or pain. 
Though my tears should moisten each step of my road. 

From the path I have chosen I turn not again." 

" Sharp sorrow has whitened thy Father's hair. 

The home of thy childhood lies waste and drear. 
The brow of thy loved one is dim with care. 

And thy babe's sweet laughter is hushed in fear ! 
Has love been stricken from human hearts. 

That so lightly sits affection's chain ? 
Bow but thy head to the power I wield, 

And home's sweet Altar shall blaze again." 
"Ha ! subtle of purpose ! thou searchest well 

The depths of the spirit thy power would enthrall ! 
Thou hast chosen a potent and holy spell, — 

And my heart's deep pulses respond the call. 
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But Love ! 'tis a plant of heavenly birth, 

And withers and droops in this changeful air ; 
I have trained up to Heaven the blossoms of Earth, 

And I know I shall meet them in glory there. 
I will walk in the path which my Master trod. 

When he unrepiningly bore his Cross ; 
I know it will lead to the Throne of God, 

And He will sustain me 'neath burden and loss. 
I fling back to Earth the treasures Earth gave, 

Its perishing pleasures, and withering flowers ; 
Ah ! how can we bear through the gates of the grave. 

The glittering mass we have dared call ouT»f 
Down ! Tempter and foul one ! whose blighting feet, 

Through the land of Uz in ruin trod ! 
Thou may'st wither the lovely, — and poison the sweet, — 

' But touch not the life' of the children of God !" 



THE LEGEND OF THE SILVER CROSS. 

The bright rays of the Western sky 

•Gild the old Minster's time-worn towers. 
And the o'erburthened air creeps by. 

Rich with the scent of orange flowers ; 
Music is sounding o'er the sea, — 

Perfume is breathing from the grove. 
And the light laugh, and lighter lay, 

Suit well the twilight hour of love ; 
While on gay plumage through the sky. 
The birds like living gems flash by. 

8 
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The bell in the cathedral tower 

Has ceased to pour its hurrying peal, 
Nor longer through the fretted aisles, 

The organ's thrilling numbers steal ; 
The crowd, who late in meekness bent, 

And shed the penitential tear. 
Have passed, — in song and merriment. 

To lose the awe awakened here ; 
The prayer is said, — the sinner shriven. 
And Earth has won them back from Heaven ! 

Tlie incense on the Altar thrown 

In circling clouds has filled the air, 
But still young Otho kneels alone. 

And moves his lips as if in prayer ; 
Pale, and more pale, the light has grown 

That through the painted window steals. 
The Mass is said, — the crowd have gone. 

But all unheeding Otho kneels. 
Though the hymn is sung, and said the prayer, — 
Still the young knight kneels by the Father's chair. 

" My son ! thy tongue thine errors told. 
Which I by church's right have shriven, — 

And in the name of God made bold, 
I bade thee rise, thy sins forgiven ; 

Thou dost not doubt the church's power 
Pardon for guilty souls to win ; 
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Nor hast thou ever till this hour, 

Veiled from me aught thy heart within ; 
Yet, Otho ! something unconfess'd, 
E'en now is laboring in thy breast." 

" Father ! grief wrings my heart, not sin; 

Inez to-night must cross the sea, 
I tremble, lest in othei: -lands 

She break her plighted troth to me ; 
I tremble, lest where gayer knights 

Of courtlier mien around her throng, 
Inez's young heart forget its faith. 

Forget the love I've cherished long. ' 

Is there no spell known, Father ! by your art. 
To bind to me this idol of my heart ?" 

" Sir knight ! sir knight ! — it were idle all, 

Women are false as they are fair ! 
Should Inez choose another knight, 

Let another reign as Inez here ! 
Go ! win to your hand in duty true, 

Yon bird, through the air that idly soars, — 
Bid the wind blow ever from one fixed point. 

Ere you trust that a woman's heart is yours. 
Sir knight ! there was never yet daughter of Eve, 
Who wanted the 'power or the will to deceive !" 

The young knight's brow grew fiercely red, — 
' ' Inez is pure as dews of Heaven ! 
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I wronged her, but to ask the aid 
Of one to whom no love is given ; 

If, in her noble Father's halls, 

Some happier youth her love should claim, 

Oh ! not unwept a hero falls, — 
Inez shall hear of Otho's fame ; 

And you may say while the death bells knoll, 

A requiem for a warrior's soul !" 

" Stay," said the monk, as from his vest 

He drew a cross of silver sheen, — 
" This little relic bathed and blest 

By many a tear and vow has been ; 
IVe hallowed it by many a spell. 

By inystic art and holy prayer, — 
Alone within my secret cell. 

When spirits rode the midnight air ; 
While shines the sun, — or rolls the river, 
Who wears this cross must love the giver !" 

Quickly the relic Otho caught. 

And gladly clasped it to his heart ; 
" Thanks, Father 1 thanks ; already I 

Do justice to its wondrous art. 
Father ! forgive my foolish tongue, — 

Forget the idle words I said. 
How rmdd 1 doubt the only one 

Whose counsel ever gave me aid ! 
Wisest aud best ! forgive this heart that still 
Has been and shall be moulded by thy will." 
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The young knight stood in the olive wood, 

And the moon poured down her radiance bright, 
Till, as the night breeze curled the waves, 

They flashed a sea of molten light. 
A bark was speeding o'er the tide ; 

And as she neared the olive wood, 
A white scarf fluttered from the deck. 

Where a young highborn beauty stood ; 
Otho saw a white hand the drapery toss, 
And a red lip press'd to a silver cross ! 

The moon, which rose so calm and fair, 

Went down amid a scene of blood ; 
For on the good ship's dripping deck 

The pirate chief a conqueror stood ; 
And hushed before him Inez bows. 

Her dark eyes raised in silent prayer. 
And on her pure and lofty brows 

The wanness of intense despair, 
While still, unconscious, to her breast, 
Young Otho's mystic cross she press'd. 

The pirate seized the gems that shone 

Amid her braids of raven hair. 
And sparkled on her 'broidered zone. 

Or circled round her fingers fair, — 
And as th% silver cross gleamed out 

Beneath the moonbeams, pale and sheen, 
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He rudely tore it from the breast, 

Where it had fondly treasured been, 
And with it passed into his heart 
The spell pronounced by monkish art. 

Once Inez met his withering glance 

With glance of cold and haughty scorn, 
And once her frenzied laugh rang out. 

Startling the stilly morn ! 
Then, swiftly as some wandering bird 

Flies to its nest at hush of even. 
Fearless she plunged beneath the waves. 

To seek a home of rest in heaven ; 
And the wide-wandering billows o'er her close, 

And with low murmurs cradle her repose. 

• 

Yes ! star of beauty, early lost ! 

Inez is pillow'd neath the wave ; 
And foremost in a conquering host 

Young Otho found a hero's grave ; 
And he, — the good old man, who wove 

Long years ago, by vow and prayer, 
The mystic spell of power and love, 
• He bade the little relic bear, — 
He has slept for years 'neath the ruined aisle 
Of the once famed Cathedral pile. 

And in the long lapse of ages gray. 

The cross has traversed many a land, — 

Till its mystic legend has faded away. 
As it passed in turn from hand to hand ; 
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But still the spdl that the Friar wove, 

The mystic spell retains its power, 
And the cross is sacred still to love 

As ever it was in its earlier hour ; 
While shines the sun, or rolls the river, 
Who wears this cross will love the giver ! 



THE BLIND GIRL'S HYMN. 

Oh Thou ! who, when primeval ftight 

Rocked chaos in a dull repose. 
The mandate gave, '*Let there be light !" 

And earth in newborn beauty rose : 
Thou ! by whose power Thy regent Son 

Loosed the deaf ear, and sightless eye. 
And broke the dreamless night of death, 

Father of light !— to Thee I cry ! 

A cloud is on my spirit. Lord ! — 

With doubt oppressed, I turn to Thee, — 
Utter once more that sov'reign word, 

And bid my mental darkness flee. 
I ask not that these sightless eyes 

Again should hail the morning ray, — 
Or watch the gorgeous clouds, that prop 

The footsteps of retiring day ! 

I ask not that the flowery soil 

Should wear her bride-like robes for me, 
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Or that again the spring-time's smile, 
Should answer to my spirit's glee. 

I ask not that the eyes I love, 

Again in love should meet my own ; 

Or the quick glance of sympathy, 
(jro forth, and meet a sweet return. 

I ask not that the Lord of day. 

For me should tread his paths of light, 
Or fainter stars, — in fair array 

Sparkle'on the blue robe of night. 
These were Thy gifts, and therefore dear,- — 

Reclaimed by Thee, — to Thee resigned ; 
But bid my mental vision clear, 

And pour Thy sunshine on my mind. 

Give me again my fearless heart. 

My trusting confidence in Thee, 
The faith to see Thee as Thou art. 

And bid these midnight terrors flee. 
In heaven I know there shall be light. 

Light, undecaying, uncreate. 
Light, emanating from the Throne 

Where angels and archangels wait. 

Then let Creation's day be dark,— 
But kindle high the spirit's flame ; 

With trusting hope, with childlike faith. 
Father ! I call upon Thy name ! 
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The flame burns high, — its holy light 

Shines o'er the gloom, a beacon clear ; — 

The shades disperse, the sky grows bright, — 
The day has risen,— /or Ood is here ! 



THE GIPSY'S PREDICTION. 

" Why walk ye by the shore, Annie? 

Why walk ye by the shore ? 
You're looking vainly for the youth 

Ye never shall see more. 
Go to your mither's cot, Annie, 

Pour out your tears like rain. 
For ne'er shall he you've parted from 

Return to you again I" 

" 'Tis false, 'tis false, ye dotard old ! 

This idle threat of thine ; 
His heart is neither false nor cold. 

And all that heart is mine ; 
Yon sun that sinks behind the hills 

At morning time shall rise, — 
And, surely as his place he fills, 

Shall Willie glad my eyes." 

" Yet barken ye to me, Annie, 

Harken ye unto me. 
Too much ye simple maidens trust 

To mortal constancy ; — 

9 
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I tell you that the youth you love 

Has kept auother's tryst, 
And laid that comely head of his 

Upon another's breast !" 

" 111 omen'd Raven, old and gray ! 

I scorn your sland'rous word. 
And heed as little what you say 

As does yon soaring bird ; 
See ! where I smite this dimpling wave. 

My hand can leave no trace, 
So wholly shall my Willie's smile 

Your idle words efface. 

Yet, — were it true^ — how must my days. 

Like mournful years drag by ! — 
And life would have no blessing left, 

Except, — the hope to die ! 
To die — yet death would then hold out 

No meeting to my view ! — 
Say he is dead — but tell me not 

That he can prove untrue /" 

'^Listen once more to me, Annie, 

Listen once more to me, 
Said I not that the youth you loved, 

You never more should see? — 
The tryst he kept was kept with death, 

The turf his brow hath press'd, 
And he hath laid his comely head 

Upon the green earth's breast." 
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" 'Tis false ; or but a cruel jest ; — 

Say not that he is dead ! 
I spake in very thoughtlessness, 

Unheeding what I said ; 
Oh woman, stern and loving not, 

Have pity on my youth ; — 
Take back the dreadful words you said. 

Oh, say they were not truth. 

Say he is liiting to the sun 

His forehead broad and fair ; — 
Say) summer winds are playing yet 

Amid his waving hair ! — 
Say he but lives^ — in happiness^ 

Though on earth's farthest shore, — 
S^ty he hut Uves^ — though false to we. 

And I will ask no more." 



MARIE. 

Why did he come to trouble her repose. 

With his soft words, and low and earnest tone ? 

Before his image on her vision rose. 
She was content to live and die alone . 

Her heart had poured its love on bee and bird, 
On bud, and blossom, opening to the sun ; — 

From soulless things the summer breezes stirred. 
Forming a fairy world she called her own. 
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The faithful hound that came at her command, — 
Her golden fish appearing at her call, — 

The petted bird that caroled on her hand — 

These were her subjects, and she loved them all. 

She loved the music of the summer rain, — 

The warm bright sunshine, and each silent star. 

The covenant rainbow, with its glittering span, — 
The northern lightnings, streaming from afar ; 

She loved the lily, with its brow of light, — 
The queenly dahlia, with its regal mien, — 

The passion flower, with mystic tokens bright, — 
The moss-rose, blushing thro' its veil of green. 

She held sweet converse with each opening flower, 
Reading their language as her mother tongue, — 

And sat in rapt attention, hour by hour. 

While from the tree her favorite linnet sung. 

Why did he come to trouble'her repose, — 

To wake the sleeping lake to storm and strife ? — 

Burdening her spirit with earth's weary woes, — 
Troubling the wellspring of her quiet life ? 

Unheeded now her favorite linnet sings, — 
Untended now her roses droop and die ; — 

A dearer voice within her memory rings, — 
An absent form is present to her eye. 



The Song of Slight. 6g 

Why did he come to trouble her repose 

With his soft words and low and earnest tone ? 

To teach her heart to dream, — and at the close 
To break in anguish when the dream had flown. 



THE SONG OF NIGHT. 

Am I not blessed? I, the star-crowned Queen? 

Walking the earth in silence, regally ! — 
Her hurrying myriads Trecognize my mien, 

And cast aside their tools to honor me ; 
I bid art's busy wheels be hushed awhile. 
And bending labor's self look up and smile. 

Wrapped in high musings when the poet flings 
His gifted hand in music o'er the lyre, 

I come like inspiration, and my wings 
Fan to a brighter blaze the slumbering fire. 

Till, as the lava-torrent rolls along. 

He pours to me th' impassion'd tide of song. 

And when the statesman in a stormy hour 

Peers keenly through the veil of coming things, 

I hover round him with mysterious power. 
And fan his hot brow with my dusky wings, 

And pour a *' still small whisper " o'er his soul. 

Till loftier views attest my soft control. 

When through the starlit grove soft breezes playing, 
Toss the slight leaves that tremble in the air. 

By some dim glade my noiseless step delaying, 
I, an unheeded listener, am there, 
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And the low earnest whisper meets mj ear, 
Which conscious Beauty will not turn to hear. 

And in fair chambers, when the fete is past, 
And the joung belle her silken couch has prest, 

I pause to mark beneath the shadowy lash, 
The bright cheek crimsoning with its own unrest ; 

And as the light quick breathing grows more deep, 

I watch and guard her vision-haunted sleep. 

And 'ueath the lordly roof, or peasant's cot. 
By the low couch of infancy I stand ; 

And close the soft lid o'er the violet eye. 
And fold in mine the little restless hand, — 

And hush the bounding heart, whose tameless glee, 

Unchecked by others, only yields to me. 

And holier yet, — beneath my starry eyes. 
Unseen, unheard, by mortal eye or ear, 

As dewy odors from the flowers arise. 

The voice of suppliance comes low and clear. 

And I, that waft dim perfumes from the sod. 

Bear up the spirit's worship to its God. 

Call me not " sad^ the stern ^ the dark brow'd night, 
Wrapped in a shadowy veil, a chilling vest !" 

I walk the earth in hush'd but calm delight. 
And fold earth's weary children to my breast ; 

I soothe the sorrow, that I may not cure, — 

Night is, (like conscience,) blessed to the pure ! 
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THE THREE WINDS. 

And where hast thou been wanderiug, 

Oh gentle, gentle breeze, 
That scarce can lift the tassel'd tops 

Of the far forest trees ? 
Thou hast wandered through the valley, 

The woodland, and the dell. 
And shaken fresher odors forth 

From the violet's dewy bell ; 
And lifted like a warrior's crest, 

The tall and feathery fern, 
And rocked the wind-flower on the breast 

Of the mountain bare and stern ; 
And fanned young beauty's glowing cheek. 

And smoothed her shining curls, 
And shaken from the flowering tree 

A sudden shower of pearls ; — 
And stolen to the Rose's side 

And wooed its fragrant sigh, — 
And borne aloft in graceful pride 

Th« gem- winged Butterfly. — 
I hear thee stealing through the trees 

While Bleeping Earth is still, — 
Go forth, God speed thee, gentle breeze. 

Go forth and do His will. 

And where hast thou been wandering. 

Oh joyous, joyous wind. 
Stretching afar the viewless wings 

No earthly power can bind ? 
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Thou hast dashed the fountain's silvery spraj 

O'er greensward and o'er tree ; 
And filled the white sails of the ship 

That swept across the sea ; 
And lifted up the frolic waves 

To break around her prow, 
And tossed the chestnut ringlets back 

From youth's unshadow'd brow ; 
And danced amid the gorgeous trees 

At eve, and dewy morn, 
And borne afar the gladdening note, 

Of the hunter's merry horn ; 
And gaily kissed the dimpling brook, 

And wandered up the glen. 
And brought its priceless odors back 

To the brows of care-worn men ; 
I hear thee — singing in the grass. 

And whispering in the rill ; 
Go forth, God speed thee, joyous wind. 

Go forth, and do His will. 

And where hast thou been wandering. 

Oh, stormy, stormy blast, 
Around whose fearful way grim night 

Her shadowy pall has cast? 
Thou hast tracked the stately forest maze, 

And as thy step went by, 
The giant oaks in anguish tossed 

Their sturdy arms on high ; 
And groaning like a thing of nerves. 

Each old and kingly tree 
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Bowed to the dust its haughty head, 

In fealty to thee I 
Thou hast swept in wrath the ocean. 

When the good ship rode the wave, 
And borne the shrieking seamen down 

To an unhonored grave. 
And thou hast reaped from hill and plain 

The golden harvest crop. 
And trod in ruin o'er the land. 

Where man had walked in hope. 
I hear thee — rushing wildly past, 

Down thundering from the hill : 
Go forth, God speed^thee, stormy blast, 

Thou canst but do His will ! 



CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas! 'tis Christmas, and how shall we keep it? 

For the days of rude pageant and revel are o'er ; 
Shall we gather green branches and garnish our chambers. 

And hang the bl-ight holly leaves over the door ? 

Shall we bear in the Yule log to blaze in the chimney ? 

And light up the tapers tliat hang on the wall ? 
And garnish the boar's head, and spice high the wine-cup, 

And bid the gay revellers gladden the hall? 

Meekest and Holiest ! wassail and revelry 
Little accord with our memory of Thee !— 

Give not the name which we trust to be saved by. 
Mixed and profaned by light folly to be. 

10 
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Help us, dear Saviour ! this day of thine advent, 
To garnish our hearts as Thy temples of rest, 

To light the pure flame of a lofly devotion, 
The holly of virtue to plant in the breast. 

Child of! the Virgin ! Thy mission of Mercy 

Should lead every heart in deep gladness to Thee ! 

But, Bearer of Crosses! with sorrow acquainted, — 
Solemn the joy of Thy people should be ! 



THE MOTHER'S VISION. 
''Blessed are they who have n&C 8een, and yet have believed!" 

"Give me — give me hack my child !" 
So prayed in anguish fierce and wild 
A mother, when before her lay 
The idol she had form'd of clay^ 
Shiver'd and broke ; — (for fierce the strife 
Ere death had triumphed over life.) 
"Give me — ^give me back my child !" 
Still rose that cry of anguish wild ; 
In vain, (by her unreck'd, unheard,) 
Affection pour'd its tenderest word, — 
Deafen'd by grief, she heard no tone. 
Save that sad utterance of her own ; 
Still swell'd to Heaven that frantic cry, 
Delirious in its agony ! — 
Imploring still in accents wild 
'' Give me — give me back my child !" 
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Worn out at last by misery, • 

Sank to a sob that wailing cry ; 

On the cold bosom of her dead 

Lower and lower droop'd her head ; 

Bathed in the bitter tears she wept, 

Exhausted nature sunk and slept ; 

Aye ! — slej^t- — such torpid, leaden sleep 

As pulses rack'd by pain may steep ! 

But while entranced her senses lay, 

The unfettered spirit soar'd away, — 

On unseen pinions wafted through 

The yielding depths of purest blue ; 

As waves on waves successive roll. 

Visions of splendor bathed her soul ; 

She saw Heaven's crystal gates unfold — 

She walk'd the streets of shining gold — 

She saw the Saints with crowns of Palm — 

She heard the Martyrs' glorious psalm — 

Before her gleam'd that wondrous river 

Whose living waves flash joy forever — 

And over all, around, above, 

The all-pervading Eye of Love, 

Till sight, and sound, and sense, were blent 

In perfect fulness of content ! 

Then — robed in white, before the Throne, 

She saw a little, radiant one. 

Who, to the golden harp he bore. 

Sang the sweet — "Holy ! Evermore ! " 

No trace of suffering dims that brow. 

Refulgent in its brightness now, — 
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No shade of earth, no sadness lies 
In the sweet splendor of those eyes, — 
But by the sudden rush of joy 
Flooding her heart, she knew her Boy ! 
One moment to her sense was given 
That foretaste of the bliss of Heaven, — 
Then — while the harp*s ecstatic thrill 
Trembled to silence, and was still — 
While that sweet hush, like heavenly balm, 
Bathed all in its delicious calm — 
There rose from earth, a wild, sharp cry, 
A jarring peal of agony — 
A fierce, shrill cry — she knew the tone. 
That sharp, harsh discord was her own, — 
Imperious, passionate, and wild, — 
' ' Give me — give me hach my child I " 
As, (like some noxious cloud,) that cry 
Hose through the pure, blue depths of sky. 
The boy — her beautiful, her own, 
Turn'd his rapt glances from the Throne ; 
Bent earthward, with a sad surprise. 
The sweet light faded from his eyes, — 
O'er his pure brow a dimness crept — 
He veiled his radiant face, — and wept ! 

Sleep fled, — from her sad resting place. 
The mourner raised her tearful face. 
Tearful and pale, — but on her brow 
There sat a holy calmness now, — 
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SomeibiDg of the pure peace of Heaven 
Seem'd to her heart and aspect given, 
As, kneeling where her dead was laid. 
She meekly bow'd her head, and prayed, 
"J^eep— Holy Father I — keef my child ; 
My lamb ! — my dove I — ^my undefil'd ! 
Resign'd I yield him up to Thee, 
Blest in Thy presence must he be I 
And I the while, at Heaven's gate 
Will humbly strive to watch and wait, 
Till in the furnace purified. 
And by my sorrow sanctified, 
I, in thine own good time, may be, 
Led by my angel-child to Thee I " 



THE OLD MAN'S SOLILOQUY. 

I sit alone in my elbow chair. 

And my fire burns low, but clear, 
And muffled sounds through the frosty air 

Fall dream-like upon my ear ; — 
In the embers red strange shapes I trace ; 

And my wandering thoughts have gone 
Far away — away to the dear " old place," 

To the house where I was born. 

I hear the bells of the passing sleigh, 
And the driver's joyous call. 
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And a landscape opens, far away, 

Beyond my pictured wall ; 
Again by the ice-bound lake I pace, 

Or the white, snow-drifted lawn, — 
And see the lights of the dear old place, 

The house where I was born. 

From its wide old open chimney top, 

The smoke rose to the sky, 
For in the yawning cave below 

The logs were blazing high ; 
There, round the kitchen's ample hearth 

We parched the popping corn. 
And filled with peals of heartfelt mirth 

The house where I was born. 

Oh ! the sweet wild strawberries from the wood ! 

The chestnuts from the hill ! 
Which tiny hands were proud to pick. 

And tiny baskets fill ; — 
Where, a dim forest, o'er our heads 

Rose the green ranks of corn. 
In the sunny fields of the old home, 

Round the house where I was born. 

The quaint old garden, where we played 

The long bright summer day, — 
Where balsams, pinks, and "jelly flowers," 

Stood up in fair array ; 
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Tall lilacs with their odorous breath, 

And sweet hedge-rows of thorn. 
Like a picture framed that dear old house, 

The house where I was born. 

From prim, old-fashioned flowers, the bees 

Suck'd stores of honey food ; 
And fitly placed 'mid Thyme and Sage, 

The old sun-dial stood, — 
Still lifting up its time-worn face 

To hail the early dawn, — 
Ah ! life was morn^ in the old place, 

In the house where I was born I 

High o'er our heads, on fruitful boughs, 

We had to climb to reach, 
Hung the green gages rich and ripe. 

The damson, and blood peach ; 
And mulberries dropt their luscious fruit 

On the green dewy lawn ; — 
I never see such mulberries now^ 

As we had where I was born. 

And in the green old orchard, too, — 

What goodly fruit was there ! 
Apples with old familiar names. 

And good old " Cattern Pear !" 
Rich golden fruits, a foreign race. 

My table now adorn ; — 
Not like the fruit of the old place, 

The house where I was born. 
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'Neath the leafy shade of grand old elms, 

Is the pathway duly trod, 
Where, with step demure, and reverent hearts, 

We came to worship God ; 
And where marbles tell of name and race. 

Grows a rose, — without a thorn ; 
There sleep the dead of the dear old place. 

From the house where I was born. 

I forget the things of yesterday, — 

And the names I ought to know ; 
But I never forget the days long past, 

Or the friends of long ago ! — 
Of that first sweet home there remains no trace,- 

And its inmates all are gone, — 
But my thoughts still haunt the dear old place, 

And the house where I was born. 



SENT TO A LEGAL FRIEND WITH SOME 

WATERLILIES. 

"What maiden by an opening flower 
That all the summer morn hath stood. 

Can fix upon the very hour 
It ceased to be a bud?" 



So sings a bard whose strains we love, 
• And we "endorse his notes" as true. 
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But minds matured may surely prove, 
What maiden's wit has failed to do ; 

And he, who through long years has kept 
The vernal freshness of the heart, 

Has found, perhaps while others slept. 

To *' watch and wait, " was wisdom's part ; 

And thus, when first of summer's charms, 

In some sweet nook a wild flower blows. 
The sage sits by with folded arms, 

And waits to see its buds unclose ! 
But Wisdom still may learn,— he saw 

Each tiny leaf unfolded, — hut 
Has he in studying nature's law. 

E'er chanced to see a blossom shut? 

If not, we send our favorite flower, — 

Thinking perhaps, at noon's repose, 
It may amuse a vacant hour. 

To watch its ivory petals close ; 
Three times in morning's earliest ray. 

Will they expand in radiant bloom, — 
And twice the sweet leaves close o'erlay 

Their golden chalice of perfume : 

But sleepless on the water's brim, 

When their sweet life's last hours are given. 
They watch the waning stars grow dim. 

Lifting their steadfast gaze to Heaven ! 

11 
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As if some presage of their fate, — 
Some spirit whisper on the air, — 

Forewarned them thus to "watch and wait,^* 
In solemn thought, or holy prayer. 

For, e'er another morning beam. 

Their short and fragrant life is o'er,-r- 
Calmly they sink beneath the stream, 

And close their lids to wake no more. 
Ah ! is there not a moral here, 

That asks no aid from rhyme or reason, — 
But breaths in every listening ear 

From floral lips a word in season ? 



OUT WITHOUT LEAVE. 

The lamps were lighted in Greystone Hall, — 

For murky and wet was the starless night. 
And the windows that pierced through the dull, gray wall, 

Laughed out with a ruddy, rejoicing light ; — 
But the Baronet frown'd where the board was spread — 

For the sparkling wines had been served amiss, — 
" And where has Rosamond gone?" — he said — 

" Why does not Rosamond see to this?" 

Sweeping backward and forward, in haughty grace, 
My Lady was walking the grand saloon, 

In lustrous satin, and costliest lace ; — 

*' And where," said she, " has Rosamond gone?" 
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From velvet mantle, and white arms bare, 

Flash'd jewels rich and rare to see, — 
As turning, she said, with imperious air, 

" Go, bid Miss Rosamond come to me." 

At the psyche-glass in her gay boudoir, 

Sat a fair young girl, with li brow of scorn, — 
'' What is my toilet kept waiting for? — 

Where is Rosamond ? — where has she gone ? 
What ! out without leave from mamma or me ? — 

Roaming the grounds like some lovelorn miss ; — 
Vaporing still at the moon, or the tree? 

Mamma shall give Rosa a scolding for this." 

"And where is Rosa?" — the children ask, — 

" She must hear our lessons at night and morn, — ; 
We want her to help us, in learning our task : 

Where is Rosamond — where has she gone ?" 
" Where is Miss Rosa? can any one tell? 

My Lady wants her, and so does Sir John, — 
Three times Miss Alinda has rung her bell, — 

And where is Miss Rosamond,- — where has she gone?" 

Hastily footman, and valet, and maid, 

Sought her through chamber, and lobby, and hall, — 
"Miss Rosa!" at storeroom, and stillroom, they said, — 

But no gentle whisper replied to the call ; 
Hurriedly mounting the steep, narrow stair, 

They look'd in her cheerless, desolate room, — 
" Miss Rosa ! Miss Rosa !" — but no one was there,^ — 

Nothing within it but silence and gloom. 
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Gathering their numbers, they search through the grounds, 

Skirting the garden, and crossing the Park, — 
And with vague apprehension peer over the bounds 

Where the deep river runs silent and dark ; 
Trembling, and starting, and whispering, they pass 

'Neath the wet shrubbery — unheeding the damps — 
Where the thick dewdrops bestrewing the grass, 

Flash back like diamonds the blaze of the lamps. 

But see ! — where the shivering laburnums weep 

Thick dropping tears with their " dropping gold," — '- 
Look! what is that motionless, formless heap. 

Lying white, and still, on the cold damp mould? 
How the dew-damp masses of golden hair 

Cling to cheek and brow like a silken hood, — 
And the statue-like limbs, cold, white, and bare, 

Refuse to lie folded as corpse-limbs should. 

" Oh ! this cannot be death ! 'tis a deathly swoon ; — 

Holy Mother of Mercy! — lift her with care ; 
Sir John and My Lady are in the saloon, — 

Fling wide the French windows and carry her there." 
Preceded and folio w'd by woman's wail, — 

With pallid faces, and deep-drawn breath, — 
They bore in that burden so ghastly pale, — 

And, 'mid buhl and bijoux, they laid down — death ! 

No tears on that brow, so pale and wan, — 
But the dews of night have made it wetter ; 

" The lady is dead," — said the medical man, — 

'* And the less that is said of it, so much the better." 
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For a blisteriag spot on the cold, white lips, — 
And a vial clenched in the rigid hand,— 

Tell a brief, sad story of life's eclipse. 
The dullest observer may understand. 

The stony gaze of the wide, blue eye. 

Turns ghastly our hopes for the soul new born. 

And a fearful significance wakes in the cry. 

Of " Where is Rosamond, — where has she gone ?" 

Gone, — ^from the world which denied her a place ; — 

Gone, — ^from the kindred who viewed her with scorn ;- 

« 

Gone, — like the lost Pleiad, — ^leaving no trace ; — 
Gone, — gone /orcver/ but — where has she gone? 

Vainly we question, — no answer is given ; 

Fearful the passage, forbidden the road ; 
Leave the dread secret unguess'd at with Heaven, 

Commending with tears the pale sleeper to God. 
No longer dependent, in servitude bow'd. 

This young head shall droop, or this icy breast heave ;- 
Cover the ghastly, still face with the shroud, — 

And write on the coffin — " Oone out^ without leave.*' 



THE TWO ROSES. 

I like the tale, though quaint and rude. 

And told in measure wild, 
Of Roland Vaughn, who loved and woo'd 

Lord Ivan's gentle child ; 
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On her, a wealthy noble's heir, 

Fortune her favors poured, 
While he, her lover, nobly born, 

Had nothing but his sword. 

He left her, — with his trusty brand 

To carve himself a name, 
And win on Syria's distant land, 

A heritage of fame. 
They parted, as young hearts may part, 

With mingling hopes and fears, — 
With tears half brightening into smiles. 

And smiles half quenched in tears. 

With trembling hand he wiped away 

From Edith's cheek the showers. 
And pointing to a red rose tree, 

His gift in happier hours, 
" Soon my return. Love !" whispered he, 

^ ^ Shall chase this parting pain ; 
Ere the bloom has come and left this tree. 

We two shall meet again." 

And thus they parted — he to win 

A soldier's honored name, ' 
And she in loneliness to wait 

Tidings which never came I 
Slowly to her the hours dragged on, 

Hopes darkening into fears, 
When weeks ran lengthening into months. 

And months had grown to years. 
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And lovers gathered round her, 

The noblest in the land, 
And many a lordly suitor craved 

The gentle Edith's hand. 
In vain her father urged their claim, — 

She coldly turned away, 
For Roland's unforgotten name 

Shrined in her memory lay. 

Above his love's frail token, 

She hung with weeping eyes. 
And watered it with streaming tears, 

And fanned it with her sighs. 
At length, — (Oh ! hour of joy to her,) 

A tiny bud was seen. 
An emerald gem, a star of hope. 

Amid the foliage green ! 

And wild, sweet, dreamy fancies. 

Thick-coming thronged her brain, — 
" Ere the bloom has come and left this tree, 

Wft two shall meet again." — 
Yet in h«r stately chamber. 

Her faltering steps grew weak, 
It seem'd the rose had stolen its hues 

From her fast paling cheek ! 

A gloom her sweet brow shaded. 

For sorrow all unfit. 
Quickly the red rose faded, — 

She faded faster yet ! 
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Again her Father pressed his suit ; — 
With fixed but tearless eye, 

She looked at him itnploriDglj, — 
But made him no reply. 

" Nay, Edith !. this is trifling ; — 

Shame on such weak delay ! 
You are no peasant maiden born. 

To sigh your life away ; 
You are the sole inheritress 

Of acres rich and broad ; 
Give me a fitting answer then 

For Talbot's noble lord !" 

The words came thick and gaspingly, 

From Edith's faltering tongue. 
As o'er the Rose's drooping stem, 

With beating heart she hung : — 
" Talbot's young lord is noble. 

And chivalrous, and brave. 
Why does he wish to wed with one 

Whose heart is in the grave ? 

Wait till the leaves have fallen 

From this poor drooping tree, 
A day is little in your eyes, 

But it is much to me ! 
Have pity on my sorrow ; — 

I ask no long delay, 
Spare me until to-morrow, — 

Oh ! grant me one more day !" 
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Night came and went, — morn's golden ray 

Sparkled o'er wood and plain, 
And birds were singing cheerily 

Through Ivan's wide domain ; 
While in the clear, blue summer air, 

Tree, hill, and valley smiled, 
Climbing again the turret stair, 

The Father sought his child. 

Beside her door one minute, 

He paused her step to hear, — 
Within, her prisoned linnet 

Was singing loud and clear ; 
And through the oriel's painted glass 

The morning sunbeams strayed. 
Where, scattered 'neath their marble vase. 

The fallen rose leaves laid. 

Lord Ivan crossed the chamber. 

With a conqueror's step of pride, 
And called upon his daughter. 

But no low tones replied : — 
With quick, impatient hand he drew 

The curtain's folds away. 
And there, upon her snowy couch. 

The gentle Edith lay. 

With ivory fingers meekly crossed 

Above her peaceful breast, — 
And silk-fringed lids that lightly kissed 

The lilied cheek they prest, — 
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And gleaming curls of paly gold 
Were o*er the pillow shed, 

But the brovsr beneath was icy cold, — 
His own white Rose was dead ! 



THOMAS LANE. A. B. 

"Said he, *I am a handsome man, 
But Tm a gay deceiver! * " 

Tom Lane was a young Bachelor, 

"A Bachelor of arts ; " 
A second Tamerlane was he, 
The very "knave of hearts." 

A modern Blue-beard, neat and trim. 

This whisker'd, perfum'd dandy, 
' Snapt up confiding female hearts. 
As children do steam candy ! 
His mother's maid, his sister's friend. 

And all his female cousins. 
With the pupils of two Normal schools — 
He broke their hearts by dozens. 

In rings, and chains, and filagrees, 

Exhaustless was his treasure — 
And billet-doux, and valentines. 
He had them without measure. 
And locks of hair, from paly gold, 

Up through all shades of browns. 
Red, flaxen, black, he might have sold. 
If he had wished, by pounds ! 
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We will not stop to contemplate 

This Cupid under arms, 
Nor stay our patience to relate 
The victims of his charms : 
From high to low, the spark once fired, 

In widening circles ran, 
As if ail womankind conspired 
To spoil a vain young man. 

The ladies all admired his air. 

His walk, his smile, his face, 
They thought him (and he thought himself) 
A paragon of grace ! 
Among his set, "the upper ten," 

The blaze was kindled first. 
But burnM with tenfold fierceness, when 
It reached the under crust! 

The sewing-girl who stitch'd his lawn, 

In secret worship sighed. 
Till she grew a "maiden all forlorn," 
With stitches in her side. 
She said .his hair "was elegant!'* 
And " splendid" were his eyes ! 
And duly as she told his charms. 
She checked them off with sighs. 

She could not hope to be his wife, 

And so she sew'd and sigh'd. 
Until it wore her thread of Life, 
And then — she stopped and died ! 
Well ! she was good, and all the good 
Will meet with their deserts ; 
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And if she reaps what she has sow'd, 

She'll never want for shirts ! 

The pretty, laughing, laundry maid, 

Fresh, rosy Bessy Stubbs, 
Shed tears for him, like summer's rain. 
And caught them in her tubs. 
And, with a trick like April skies. 

As sung by many a bard. 
Soft water fell from her blue eyes 
While she was crying hard I 

She rung her clothes, and wrung her hands. 

Her heart was badly mangled; 
She grew as white as any sheet 

Which from her clothes-line dangled. 
She told her sadirons she was sad ; 

She said, " 'twould be her ruin ;" 
She said, " her cup of life had had 
A monstrous share of blueing ! " 

She said, " her future was a blank ! 

She had no right to hope ; 
Why ! he might marry London Bank ! 
And she — wa'n*t worth her soap !" 
The more she talked, the less she pined. 
She was a girl of spirit ; 

She bade Tom Lane go to the wind. 

And married Deacon Skeriit. 
But is it wise, or is it well. 

As I have said before, 
Like some Ojibway chief, to tell 
The scalp-locks which he bore? 
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The moral (and this is a point 
We lay peculiar stress on,) 
Is meant for all who morals want, 
A most instructive lesson. 

At twenty-five — Tom felt he was 

Too young a choice to make ; 
At thirty-five — he looked about 
To see who he would take. 
At forty-five — he seemed to care 

For pastorals, groves, and meadows ; 
At fifty-five — he dyed his hair, 
And talked of wealthy widows. 

At sixty-five — he'd found, he said, 

How vain were female hearts ! 
At seventy-five — ^he died unwed, 
A Bachelor of Arts ! 
The moral is — which each young man 

Should in his heart implant^i^— 
If you don't marry while you can, 
When 'tis too late — you canH I 



SWEET LUCY. 

Should it be cause for deep distress — 
For tears, and sobs, and anguish sore. 

That Earth hath one sweet child the less, — 
And Heaven has one bright angel more f 

Life, — long or short, — is little worth, — 
What recks it in reality, — 
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Be life but long eDough on Earth, 
To win Heaven's immortality? 

Life's holiest, freshest, morning hours, 

To this sweet bud were given. 
Which closed its dewy eyes on Earth, 
k To open them in Heaven I 
Say not — " she died;'* — it were more just, 

To say — she then was born ; 
The night which gather'd dark round tt«, 

For her was glorious mom I 

Through " the dark valley," where, dismayed. 

Earth's mightiest cry — '*Thy staff! thy rod I 
Unconscious of its gloomy shade — 

Fearless this little pilgrim trod ! 
Too slowly in our northern clime 

Blossom'd for her the tardy spring ; 
She has reached a world of summer. 

Where no sweet bud lies witherins. 
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Sweet Lucy ! — in that glance of thine, 

Those holy, sweet, seraphic eyes, — 
We might have read the warning sigh 

Which mark'd thee, early for the skies ! 
Endowed with every winning grace, — 

With spirit loving, bright, and clear, 
We might have known that angel-face 

Had wandered from some holier sphere ! 
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If, in the glorious new-birth 

A new celestial grace is given, 
She was so cherub-like on earth, — 

What must she be in Heaven ! 
Fling around this gather'd Lily, 

Spring's first sweet buds, and blossoms fair, — 
Round this brow so marble chilly. 

Smooth the soft rings of auburn hair. 

Lay the small white hands together, — 

Close the pure, sweet, dovelike eyes ; — 
Ah ! these earthly blossoms wither, — 

She shall bloom beyond the skies ! 
Weep not ! — she had the best of earth ! 

Its radiant, sunlit, dewy morn ; — 
She pluck'd life's fairest, freshest flowers, — 

Nor lived to know thev bore a thorn ! 

Weep not ! — for she has done with tears ^ — 

The early-eall'd to realms of bliss ! 
What weary patriarch's lengthen'd years 

Can reach a close more blest than this ? 
But the young Parents, — who, to rest 

In quiet Auburn's flowery sod. 
Bear weeping back their bright, their blest, 

And leave her, — in the arms of God, — 

May Faith, supported by " the Bock" — 
• See, though quick tears their vision dim, 
The fairest lambs of all the flock 
Are fittest oflerings for Him ! 
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And may they prove in trusting faith, 
That, as they would have striven 

To lead her infant steps on Earth, — 
She shall lead theirs to Heaven ! 



BLUE DEVILS. 

Fm weary, and nervous, and dull. 

Yet nothing has happened to tease me, 
But my heart is uncommonly full. 

And nothing in nature can please me. 
The weather is gloomy and thick, 

And surly the autumn winds growl. 
The cricket's shrill chirp makes me sick — 

And if I was a dog, I would howl ! 
In pictures of darkness and gloom, 

My mind is unusually clever, 
I can conjure up evils to come, 

That would last me henceforward forever ! 
Amid murders, and hangings, and death, 

My fancy luxuriantly revels. 
And Fm sure, as Fm drawing my breath, 

Fm possessed by a score of '* Blue devils.'^ 

The skies are as vaporish as I, — 

And the trees all look bilious and yellow ; 

And each damp, faded branch seems to sigh. 
As it courtsies or bows to its fellow ! 
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Old Sol shows his face, now and then^ 

But he does not seem willing to stay, 
And indeed he looks cheerless and wet, 

As if 'twas his wife's washing day ; 
And were any poor fellow inclined 

To make of his neckcloth a noose, — 
And dangle awhile in the wind, 

'Tis the day of all others to choose. 
I wonder how people can laugh, 
.. And go to their balls, routs, and revels ; 
But they go there, I dare say, one half 

To escape from a fit of — " Blue devils. 
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Every noise sounds unearthly and drear. 

And despair seems to numb every feeling, — 
A rat or mouse treads like a bear. 

As they range through their playground the ceiling ! 
Old Time's in a league with the rest. 

His moments seem lengthened to hours, 
And I'm shivering and shaking with cold. 

While the fireplace is crowded with flowers. 
My clothes were all fitted for summer, 

And now 'tis uncommonly chill ; 
And my purse, though embroidered with gold^ 

Contains neither silver nor bill. 
The Cholera's making a feast, — 

Man, woman, and baby, it levels, — 
I suppose death expects to be welcome, at least. 

To us, who have got the — *' Blue devils ! " 
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I should think all the Ghosts would come out, 

And kick up a terrible pother, — 
This must be a night for such work, 

I'm sure they'll ne'er find such another ! 
I should think that the night-hawk would cry. 

And the ill omened Raven would mutter, — 
And goblins, and witches, and hags. 

Their fiend-composed verses would utter ; 
I know when I sleep, I shall dream — 

Of a man with an Elephant's head ; — 
And goblins without arms or legs, 

Will gibber and whine round my bed. 
But this wish I will first waft above, 

That the power that protects us from evils. 
May save me, and all those whom I love, 

From a similar fit of, — " Blue devils ! " 



THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 

A voice of woe at the gates of Nain ! 
A voice of woe, and a funeral train ! 
And many a lip is raising there 
The death chant on the burthen'd air. 
And many a bursting tear is shed 
Above the bier of the early dead ; 
While noiseless, voiceless in despair. 
With 'wildered look, and frenzied air, 
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A mourner stands,— -her tearless eye 

Is blank with griefs vacuity — 

While man's deep sob, and woman's wail, 

Are mingling on the passing gale ; 

But hark ! the death dirge ; sad and slow, 

In measured chant the accents ring, 
Hymning of death, and mortal woe, 

Above a deathless and immortal thing ! 

" Room ! room ! for another guest ! 
Make room in thy marble courts, oh Death ! 

For another fair young head ; 
This lip but yesterday scorned thy breath, — 

To-day — take home the dead I 

We have brought thee many a spoil ; 
Thou hast bidden the fondest friends to part ; 

Thou hast laid the strong man low ! 
But thy chain ne'er bound a truer heart. 

Than his we bring thee now. 

He was the Widow's son, — 
And who 'mongst all our dark-eyed youths. 

The stately and the brave. 
Can fill for Her the place of Him 

We follow to the grave ? 

He was the lone one's stay ! 
He waked the thought of days long past, 

Her trust in days to come ; 
Of all her eiirly hopes, — the last 

Goes with him to the Tomb ! 
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He was the Widow's joy ! 
And uh I whose smile shall now 

For her make glad the day, 
When o'er this bright young brow 

The valley's sod shall lay?" 

But see, who stops that wailing band. 
With motion slight of eye and hand? 
It ceased, — that song of deep despair 
Has died upon the stilly air ; 
"Place ye the bier !" in silent dread. 
The wondering crowd their steps have staid, 
And hurrying hands the bier have lowered, 
And the dead man lies before his Lord, 
And the Mother's eye in sorrow dim 
Turns its bewildered gaze on Him, — 
And again her grief is gushing wild, 
In torrents o'er her shrouded child. 

The summer air is breathing now 
Its freshness o'er his lifeless brow. 
And as it lifts the raven hair. 
Whose dark locks thickly cluster there. 
Cold, white, and still, as marble, shows 
Each feature in its deep repose. 
So fixed and calm, so still and fair, 
A faint smile yet seems lingering there, — 
As if the dreamer had forgot 
In visions blest, his earthly lot. 
Nor thought of her whose tears are shed. 
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Like summer raindrops o'er his head ; — ** 
Ah ! whose despair with her's can cope, 
A mourner o'er her lifers last hope? 

But Jesus speaks, — the crowd to hear, 

Are closer thronging round the bier ; 

*' Weep not," He said ; — the mother's eye 

Turned on Him half reproachfully, — 

Weep not? — she stands beside the bier 

Where slumbers all that made life dear ! 

He should have power to break death's sleep. 

Who bids that mourner not to weep! 

He has, — He will, He bends o'er the Bier, 

And whispers His call in that deathshut ear. 

And the spirit returns to the form it had fled. 

And the lifepulse beats in the heart of the dead ; 

His dark eyes flash, and his young cheek glows. 

And warm through his veins the life blood flows, — 

His loved voice rings in his Mother's ear. 

The voice she hath panted again to hear ; 

She meets those eyes whose gladdening ray 

Have turned her Age's night to day ! 

And they wear the same smile his childhood wore, — 

Gone are the shades of death they bore, — 

And the grave damp dews from his brows are gone, — 

The redeemed from death ! her ransomed son ! 

— Then burst from that lately sorrowing train 

A shout of joy, at the gates of Nain ! 
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^ THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

When Life's sun first rises o'er us, 

Glittering from each dewy spray, 
AH the shadows lie before us, 

Stretching o'er our onward way, — 
But we little heed their warning, 

Fresh and cool the early air, 
Birds and flowers make glad the moming,- 

But the shadows still are there I 
As the rising day grows clearer. 

Closer yet the shadows glide, 
Ever darker, ever nearer, 

They walk our very path beside, — 
Till, as faint and weary hearted. 

We stoop oppressed with noonday heat, 
We find the haunting shadows gathered 

Darkest at our very feet ! 

Ah I this journey ! strength may fail us. 

Each must walk his path alone. 
Human love cannot avail us, — 

Each heart's shadows are its own ; 
But the true heart never paltering. 

Tramples down these phantoms grim. 
Keeping still the path unfaltering, — 

Looking for the twilight dim ; 
Ever journeying to the sunset, 

Watching still with steadfast eye, 
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How the very clouds grow radiant, 
Lighting up the evening sky, 

Sure that when life's sun is setting. 
It shall reach its home, and find 

It has done with all regretting, 
All Life's shadows are behind ! 

For a high and holy watcher 

Ever walks our way beside. 
To support our fainting spirits. 

And our doubtful steps to guide. 
And sometimes in tender pity, 

To the " shelter of the Rock" 
Where the air is pure and dewy 

Bears the weak ones of the flock. 
In His gentle arms they nestle, 

Sleeping on His loving breast. 
Knowing only morning's freshness. 

And cool evening's dewy rest ! 
So sweet Ida, little pilgrim. 

When life's path before her lay, 
Saw perhaps the gathering shadows. 

And turned tremblingly away. 

Turned affrighted from the prospect. 
From the shadows weird and grim. 

And looking upward to the Saviour, 
Stretched her gentle arms to Him ; 

Heard ye not her young voice ringing. 
Clear as flute notes on the air : 
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^^ I want to be an angel," singing, 

Till the angels caught the prayer? 
And the pitying Saviour heard it, 

And from all life's rude alarms 
Took the little pleading Pilgrim 

In His safe and loving arms, 
And ere the dust soiPd her white garments, 

Or sin or sorrow dimmed her brow, 
He bore her safe beyond the shadows, — 

And Ida is an angel now ! 



LESLIE'S REPULSE 

AT THE NOBTH BRIDGE, IN SALEM. 

On a calm, bright, Sabbath morning. 
When the bells had called to prayer, 

Sudden came the startling warning, 
" Foes are in the Land, — prepare !" 

Forth from church, and street, and alley. 
Quick the gathering Patriots come, — 

Brave, resolved, and prompt to rally 
For their Altars and their home. 

Saintly Barnard, wise yet fervent, — 
Ardent Pickering, eagle-eyed ; — 

Sage discretion, dauntless valor. 
Met the peril side by side. 
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Soon the strains of martial music 
Came their indignant ears to greet, 

As the measured tramp of foemen 
Woke the echoes of the street. 

Leslie reached the bridge, — and halted, — 
For the massive draw was raised ; 

And he saw around him faces 
Where resistance fiercely blazed : 

And he caught the warning message, 

As the patriots closer drew, — 
" Do not try to force your passage. 

You are dead men if you do !" 

Closed around him stern set faces. 

Cheeks that glowed, and eyes that burned. 

And despairing of his purpose 
Back the foiled invader turned. 

Now at peace in our dominions 

Let not years the tale eiface. 
How th' oppressor's armed minions 

Met their first check at this place. 

Salem ! — blessings be upon her ! 

Hers are names to History dear ; 
Grant her then her meed of honor, — 

Freedom's torch was lighted here I 
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FANCIES. 

"Holla I my fancy; whither wilt thou go?" 

Evermore, evermore, 

At the close of the summer day, 
When the busj tumult of life is o'er, 

And the breezes are out at play ; 
As I stand alone 'neath the freshening gale, 

And welcome its joyous sweep. 
My nautilus-fancy spreads her sail. 

And goes out on the moonlit deep ; 
And evermore, evermore. 

As her venturesome course she plies, 
The bubbles that break 'neath her diamond oar 

Are dancing before mine eyes ! 
How shall I moor this fairy skiff. 

That floats on the moonlit sea ? 
Or how chain down to time and place, 

My roving fantasy? 

Evermore, evermore. 

When the glad young Day is born, 
When creole-Twilight beckons o'er 

The messengers of Morn ; 
Ere my spirit wakes to earthly things, — 

Amid the purple light 
My truant-fancy spreads her wings. 

And takes her daring flight ; 
And evermore, evermore. 

As her upward course she tries. 
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Her pinions glitter as they soar, 

And witch mj dazzled eyes ; 
How shall I bind the wandering wings, 

That will thus wayward be ? 
Or how chain down to earthly things, 

My soaring fantasy ? 

Evermore, evermore. 

At the languid hour of Noon, 
When, asleep in the lap of the honey flower, 

The bee forgets his tune ; — 
Beneath the day-king's golden hall, 

Or the shade of the flowering tree. 
My artist-fancy paints her scroll, 

Or weaves her tapestry ; 
And evermore, evermore, 

As her pleasant task she plies. 
Her rainbow colors mix and blend 

Before my half shut eyes ; 
How shall I check that busy hand 

Of cunning imagery ? 
Or disenchant from magic wand 

My spell-bound fantasy ? 



FIRST LOVE. 

She stood beside a lonely grave. 

As sunset dyed the west, — 
And there, where long green grasses wave. 

Lay what she loved the best. 
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She stood alone, — parents and friends, 

Her kindred ail had flown, — 
And she, bereft of household ties, 

Stood by that grave alone. 

*' Oh Charles ! — my darling !" thus she sobbed,- 

" My loved one I all nay own ! 
How can I go, and leave thee thus. 

In silence, and alone I 
Yet, — yet, — ^th' impatient vessel waits, 

To bear me from the shore, — 
And I, perhaps, — in coming years. 

May visit thee no more I 

Yet, — wheresoe'er it bears my form, — 

Whatever worlds I see, — 
My Charles ! — my brave ! — my beautiful ! 

My heart will cherish thee ! 
Forgotten f no ! — Gould I forget 

The tender love we bore, — 
Though in the cruel coming years, 

I see thy form no more ? 

No more shall I with maiden pride 

Thy trusting glances meet ; — 
Or joy to see thee at my side, 

Move down th' admiring street ! 
Alas I those dear and radiant eyes 

Can meet my own, — no more ;— 
No more thy glad exulting step 

Shall meet me at the door. 
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No more, — ^no more ; — these streaming tears 

My heart's sad history tell ; — 
No more, — through endless coming years ! — 

My Charlie ! — love ! — farewell !' 
Yet, as she wept, she never raised 

To Heaven her tearful eyes ; — 
To her, her dead was at her feet, 

And not beyond the skies ! 



Ah ! bitter, bitter is the grief 

For mortal heart to bear, — 
That finds in Faith no sweet relief, — 

No solace in a prayer ! — 
Yet, blame her not, — for she was young. 

To drain Life's bitterest cup, — 
And there, where new-born daisies sprung. 

Lay her, King Charles' pup ! 



BESSIE AND I. 

With little Bessie by my side 
I wander'd forth at eventide ; — 
The sun had set, — but in the West 
Bright rays betrayed his place of rest, 
Where gorgeous clouds, his followers, rolled 
Their royal liveries fringed with gold ! 
The woods were still, — ^the summer breeze 
Kissed noiselessly the trembling trees, — 
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The insects' hum had died away, — 

The laughiug brook had ceased its plaj, 

And tree, and insect, leaf and flower, 

Owned the calm influence of the hour ; 

When suddenly, beside our way, 

A bird pour'd forth his evening lay. 

Not loud — as when at early dawn 

He shook the blossoms from the Thorn : — 

Not shrill — as when at sultry noon. 

The deep leaves quivered to his tune : — 

But full, and rich, its liquid tone 

Seem'd made for that sweet hour alone ; 

It filled the air, and gushed around, 

A fountain of delicious sound ! — 

He paused, — another caught the strain 

And sent the sweet song back again, — 

And then together their sweet throats 

Shook out a treasury of notes ! 

In rapt attention Bessie stood. 

With sparkling eyes, and cheeks that glowed ;• 

With lips apart, and tiny hand 

Upraised, my silence to command ; 

But when the music died away, 

And the small minstrels left the spray, 

"How sweet !" she said in glad delight. 

Those little birds have suno^ to-ni^ht ! 

Ah ! would you not give anything^ 

To know the very words they sing?" 

" I do," — I said, in flippant tone, 

As if bird language were my own, 
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" They're talking dear ! as we have been, 
Of where they went, and what they've seen, 
By what sweet spring they stopp'd to dine, 
And where the haws were ripe and fine ;" 
Thus, of superior wisdom vain, 
I launched out in inventive strain, 
Clothing my hird like thoughts in words. 
Simple enough for child or birds. 
— My little listener's earnest eyes, 
Were raised to mine in grave surprise ; 
" Oh, no !" she said, while o'er her face 
Quick blushes passed in rosy grace, 
'* I think amid the twilight dim. 
They sung to God an evening hymn." 

How far a child's pure, loving heart. 
Outstrips the sophistries of art ! 
I stood rebuked, humbled in thought, 
By the sweet lesson childhood taught. 



THE DEATH OF THE WORLD-WEARY. 

"How oft would sorrow weep 
Her weariness to death, if death might come as sleep." 

She knelt by the uplifted sash. 

And with wan fingers prest 
The silken curtain's 'broidered folds 

In masses to her breast. 
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The broad and silverj moonlight fell 

Upon her lifted brow, 
The pale, cold light, befitting well 

Her settled look of woe. 

Her sad but earnest eyes were raised 

In silence to the sky, 
And long and wistfully she gazed 

At the bright worlds on high. 

Her pale lips moved, — no language came 
Her prison'd thoughts to free, — 

But a wild tremor shook her frame, 
As autumn shakes the tree ; 

Again, — then deeper drooped the lid. 
For tears were gathering there, — 

And rushing from her full heart sped 
The broken gush of prayer : 

"I am weary of striving with sorrow and sin. 
Temptation without, and affliction within ; 
My heart in its warfare has battled in vain, 
I have striven with doubt, and contended with pain ; 
But my arm has grown weak, it is powerless to smite, 
I would cast off the armor, and rest from the fight ; 
Night's shadows seem gathering wherever I roam. 
My Father ! Fm weary ; — Oh ! let me come home. 

I crave not the pleasures that Earth can bestow ; 
If I valued them once^ they are valueless now; 
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For decay has beeu writtea in letters of fire 

On all the fair objects of Earthly desire ; 

The fine gold of Ophir has faded to dross, 

And possession but serves to anticipate loss ! 

The blight has been sent, ere the harvest had come ; 

My Father ! I'm weary — Oh ! let me come home. 

I look on the rose bud and think of the worm, — 

'Neath the sunset's bright mantle lies brooding the storm ; 

The bright cheek of beauty but wears to my eye 

The signet which marks out the fairest to die ; 

The stars in my firmament rise but to set, 

And memory can only embitter regret ; 

The earth has grown lonely, I shrink from its gloom ; 

My Father ! I'm weary ; Oh ! let me come home. 

I have seen the bright daydreams of life fade away, 
And Friendship and Love can be fleeting as they, — 
They can be ? they have been ; and trembling, my heart 
Turns away from its idols ; Oh ! let me depart ; 
Let me come where the wounded heart ceases its moan. 
And love is unchangeable, fixed, as Thy Throne ! 
The day is withdrawn, yet the night has not come ; 
My Father ! I'm weary ; Oh ! let me come home." 

Her pale lips closed, no sign was given, 

No answer filled the air, — 
But her worn spirit passed to Heaven, 

Upon that breath of prayer ! 
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VESPERS. 

'*And they heard the voioe of the Lord God walking in the 

garden, in the cool of the day." 

'Tis holy time, — from Nature's rest 

The hush of peace is shed abroad, 
The bird is asleep in his leafy nest. 

And the Pines are whispering of Thee, Oh I Grod ! 
The fragile Willow, with quiet grace, 

Has lifted her arms on the swaying air, — 
And the giant Elms, like strong proud men. 

Are bending their heads, as in silent prayer. 
The trembling Aspen breathes Thy name. 

And bids her causeless fears depart, 
While the penitent Rose is blushing with shame 

At the passionate thought of her own high heart. 
The saintly Lily is lifting up, 

Like a cloistered Nun, her pale pure brow, — 
And the Evening Primrose' golden cup 

Is filled with a fresh libation now. 
The lowly Violet has knelt to Earth, 

And her deep blue eyes have sought Thy throne, — 
And the Night-geranium, timid still. 

Reveals her heart unto Thee alone. 
While here, like the Aspen, we tremble with awe, 

Mid the Sabbath calm of the Evening air, 
Breathe over us Lord, in this stilly hour, 

A breath of the spirit that wakes to prayer ; 
For what is the heart but a human flower. 

Whose petals expand 'neath Thy cherishing eje. 
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Which basks in Thy light in life's sunny hour, 

And looks up to Thee 'mid the darkening sky ? 
See, Father ! the perishing works of Thy hand, 

Thy children, thy frail ones, are bending to Thee ; 
And incense is rising to Thee through the land, — 

The offering of being, and blossom, and tree ! 
All hearts are unveil'd to Thy searching eye. 

Their deepest recesses have met Thy view, — 
Oh ! remove the stains which the day has left. 

Their earlier freshness. Lord ! renew. 
We have worshipped Thy smile in the noontide's power, — 

And our hearts in the dimness are lifted to Thee, — 
Shed down then a blessing on this holy hour, 

Thy dew on the blossoms, — Thy spirit on me I 



THE CHILD'S LAST DREAM. 

In his Mother's arms, at the close of day, 
In the hush of twilight a fair child lay. 
Floating away to his graceful rest. 
As a Lily floats on the calm lake's breast ; 
Faint on his ear fell the cradle hymn. 

Like an echo of melody far away, — 
And the light in his closing eyes grew dim, 

As the purple haze of the dying day ; 
The stars looked down from the quiet sky — 
And the West wind wandered softly by — 
And sweet in the silvery moonlight, smiled 
The dream-lit brow of the slumbering child ; — 
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For o'er his head, in the rosy light, 

Which crimson Day to the skies had given, 
A baud of cherubim pure and bright, 

Wer^ hovering near in the starry heaven ; 
In silence the fair child gazed, — and ihen^ 
He knew (by an instinct denied to men) 
His infant kindred, who sought the sky 
Ere a cloud had dimm'd their purity ; 

He heard the soft waving of shining wings. 

As they came on their errand of sinless love ; 
He heard their sweet harps with their golden strings 
Tuned to a melody caught above, — 
And saw the rapt look of delight which shone 
On the star crowned brow of each radiant one. 
As they bent to say in his dreaming ear, 
" Come away, sweet Baby ! we want thee here ; 
Come away from a world of tears and woe. 
Where the fairest day must end in night ! 
Come dwell where unfading roses blow. 

And the smile of the Father is perfect light ; 
Come away from a world of death and sin ; 
The gates of Heaven will let thee in ! — 
Come dwell with us in eternal day. 
Arise, sweet spirit ! and come away !" — 

Then the child looked back to his native earth, 

Seen dim and afar through the twilight now, — 
There sat the mother who gave him birth, — 
With a tearful cheek and a saddened brow ; 
There stood his Father, — he thought of their pain, 
And stretched his sweet arms to the world again ; 
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But closer around him, hand in hand, 
Gathered that loving and radiant band : 

'' Look up to Heaven, sweet child, and see 

How the crystal gates are opening wide ; — 
Sweet flowers are blooming there for thee 
Which know not death nor eventide ; 
And through those gates, nor pain, nor sin, 
Nor tears, nor death, can enter in ; 
Turn not again to earth, — though there 
Are hearts which love thee, dim with care ; 

Blest to their use is each sorrowful tear, — 

For in this dark hour may a light be given 
Fitting their spirits to seek thee here, 

And lighting their path from earth to heaven ; 
And from a world whose best flowers wither," 
" A little child may lead them" hither ! 

The morning dawned on a cheerless day, — 
In mist and shadow the landscape lay. 
Cold, — watery, — and dim ; and silently 
The withering leaves dropt from the tree ; 

The autumn wind breathed bleak and chill, 

Twixt the damp cold earth and dull gray sky,— 

And fair young flowers by grove and hill, 
In meekness laid them down to die. 
But high in Heaven sweet harps were ringing, — 
Before the Throne were cherubs singing ; — 
And a clear young voice, unheard before. 
Swelled the, " Holy ! Holy ! evermore I" 
For the child had joined that shining train. 
And never returned to the world again I 
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When the proud Ruler mourned his blighted flower, 
The bud, the hope, the promise of his bower, 
Where, 'mid the dim hush of the darken'd room, 
The early dead lay shrouded for the tomb, 
Was there not One who said — " Maiden, arise !" 
And pour'd glad vision on the soft-sealed eyes. 
Waking to life and hope ? — Is He not here^ 
Whose call resounded in that death shut ear? 
— Break up, Oh Lord ! this stern, unnatural sleep, 
Wake these unseeing eyes o'er which we weep ; 
Yet — ^not to Earth be their sweet glances given. 
Bid them unclose in the pure light of Heaven ! 

When the sad sisters sorrowed o'er the grave 

Of him affection had not power to save, 

'Mid the low tones of friends, whose words of cheer 

Fell like cold mockery on the unheeding ear. 

Was there not One who said, — "Lazarus, come forth !" 

And the redeemed sprung up to light and earth. 

Freed from death's leaden sleep ? Is He not here, 

Who loosed those frozen limbs from bondage drear ? 

— Help, son of David ! — Master ! hear and save, 

Unlock the icy fetters of the grave ; 

Yet — let not earth by these young feet be trod. 

Aid them to reach the presence of our God, 

When the lone mourner followed to the tomb 
The prop and solace of her widowed home. 
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Where, at thy gates, Oh Nain ! the echoing street 
Rung to the slow dull tramp of mournful feet, 
Was there not One who to that mourner said 
"Weep not !" and to her arms gave back the dead 
In life's young freshness ? — And «« H& not here 
Who raised the dead in triumph from the bier ? 
— Help ws. Oh Lord ! exert thy healing noWy 
Shed life's soft coloring on this pale young brow ; 
Yet — Oh ! not life to pain and death the slave, 
But Life undying ! Life beyond the grave ! 



thp: baby. 

Come, gather together, kinsmen and kLnst(;ome7i ; 

We want all your wits, — be you wise as you may be ; — 
For there is not in Science, in Art, or in Nature, 

A mystery more puzzling than this little baby ! 
Look at this little, pink, mite of humanity, — 

He's a specimen Baby, — ^there's no doubt of that ! 
But these nine pounds of flesh andjblood, — say, without 
vanity, 

What will they turn out, — a sharp, or a flat? 

GrandfatheI^, — Grandmothers, — aye, and great Grand- 
mother, . 

Tell now, if you can, — what this little one thinks, — 
Say, what do you read in these delicate features? 

As inscrutably solemn as any stone Sphinx ! 
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Question him, — Uncles, and Aunties, and Cousins, — 
Just ask what he thinks of Earth's gyrating ball ? 

He's a little reserved^ — put your questions by dozens, 
His " masterly silence" can baffle you all ! 

Say, — what shall he be then, — a saint, or a sinner? 

A hero, a coward, — a wit, or a dunce? 
Shall he cudgel his brains to procure him a dinner, 

Or win all Life's treasures and honors at once ? 
These tiny pink hands, — shall they gather, or squander? 

Shall they heap up gold dross, — or life's best weapons 
wield ? — 
These soft, rosy feet, — in what paths shall they wander — 

To the pulpit, — the Senate, — the Court,— or the Field? 

Vainly we question him, — he will not answer us, — 

And as vainly we guess where his future is laid ; 
We only know this, — that the Father who sent him, 

Knows well what is best for the creature He made. 
Though he com6s empty handed, — (as come King and 
beggar,) 

He has one priceless gift, which the Lord of life gave, — 
A spotless white soul is enshrined in this bosom, — 

As pure as the Lily that floats on the wave. 

He brings it to yow,— oh ! rejoicing young Mother ! 

Thoughtfully, prayerfully welcome the gem ; — 
It is placed in your charge, — if you faithfully keep it, 

It shall be a bright star in your own diadem ! 
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Bemember^ — hy right divine, you have the precedence, 
You are the one the first records to trace ; — 

On that stainless tablet no line has been written, — 
The impression you make there no time can efface. 

If the dear little life we now reckon by days, 

Should be lengthened by God to a life of long years, — 
When the face that is now " a sealed book " to our gaze, 

Has been brightened by feeling, — and chastened by 
tears, 
This then is our wish for him, — (for from futurity, 

We dare not, if we could, ask life's wealth or its joy,) 
But may this darling Babe, when he comes to maturity, 

Be as proud of his mother, — as she is of her Boy I 



CARLO'S TALE. 

One night, a fortnight ago, or more, 
I went to bed at my usual hour. 
And as nestling I lay, in my barrel of hay, 
James took up his lantern, and went away. 
'Twas a bitter night, — the stars were bright, — 
But the wind was blowing with all its might ! 
And I heard its blasts so bitterly sweep 
Around my dwelling I could not sleep ; — 
I knew I had heard a young Millerite friend 
Say that the world was near its end, 
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And I thought, " If that's so, then to-night, without 

doubt. 
The liglits of creation will all be blown out I 
What an idea ! I cannot lie here, shaking with fear ; 
No I I'd rather be up, if destruction is near." 
So I sprung from my barrel, with one strong bound, 
And alighted in safety upon the ground ; 
And then, with what intense delight, 
Though 'twas bitterly cold, and dark as* night. 
Did I roam about, — ^now in, now out. 
Like Jacky Horner, — ^in every corner, — 
Surveying the premises round about, — 
Till near the door of a cupboard, I found 
An old brush lying upon the ground ; 
And I said to myself, — " I suppose it is that 
James uses to brush up his Sunday hat ; — 
And, as I have nothing the time to beguile. 
Suppose I just play with this clothes brush awhile ; 
I'm sure I don't see any harm it can be, 
For James is very good-natured to me." 
So I took up the brush, and rolling it over, 
I was just as happy as— cows in clover ! 
I found the sport so very engaging, 
I quite forgot how the wind was raging ; 
Boiling it over between my paws, — 
Gloria Mundi ! what sport it was ! 
Tumbling it over, and tossing it up, — 
I've not been so merry since I was a pup ! 
Till, weary of frolic, and tired of play. 
Exhausted at last on the ground I lay. 
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And memories of puppyhood round me crept, 

Till, hugging my trea9ure, I soundly slept. 

— How long I lay, I cannot say, 

But it seemed to me it was scarcely day. 

When 1 heard a step, — that was not surprising, — 

Our folks are given to early rising, — 

And I thought, *''tis James, clever and steady, 

Come to tell me my breakfast is ready ;" 

And I thought to myself how he would stare, 

If he looked in my barrel, and I was not there ! 

And I smiled to think, without any doubt. 

He will say, — '' does your mother know you're out?" 

— But strange to tell, — when I met his sight, 

He laughed, and shouted, with all his might ; 

And clapped his hands, and seemed so changed, 

I thought the youiig man must be deranged ! 

Yet what could there be to lau^gh at in mef 

And I cast my eyes over my person, to see ; 

And oh ! my sorrows ! horror of horrors ! 

I vow, by my forefathers all the way back, — 

My head, body and limbs, were all perfectly black I 

I was black ! black I as black as the back I 

Black as the coals I black as the blower I 

Black as twenty similitudes more ! 

Nose, ears, and paws, completely spoiled,— 

As black as a lobster before 'tis boiled ; 

As black, — as black, — as, what shaJ^l I say ? 

As black as the night ere there was any day ! 

As black as a raven, — as black as a crow, — 

As black as, the blackest thing that you know ! 
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And my snowy white tail I so gracefully wag, — 

Which the ladies all call my " white temperance flag, 

Made by its contrast my blackness worse. 

Like a nodding white plume o'er a funeral hearse ! 

I looked, as I turned from side to side, 

Like amalgamation typified ; 

And I thought Td have died, — " but alas !" I cried, 

" What's the use of dying? I'm already dyed !" 

And there, by the light revealed, was the cause, 

A blacking brush lying between my paws ! 

—"Well !" at last to myself I said, 

*' Sad ^fatix pas ' I believe I have made. 

Yet what is done, 'tis in vain to recall. 

And after all, — the offence is small. 

For, ' looks are nothing, — behavior's all.' " 

And I thought, as I followed James into the kitchen, 

*' My behavior to-day shall be truly bewitching !" 

But the moment I entered the kitchen door, 

All the servants broke out in a terrible roar. 

And wherever I moved, there followed after 

Clapping of hands, and peals of laughter. 

Thinks I, as I listened to laughter and hiss, 

*' What a foolish prejudice now is this. 

Your behavior at once of all rudeness is full, 

Just because a poor fellow is blacky and ha^ wool 1 

If I only can get in the parlor again. 

The ladies I know will be more humane. 

And I'll walk, and dance, and jump through the ring. 

And offer my paw, and do everything ^ — 
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Aud behave so prettily all the day, 

Our ladies will be compelled to say, 

As Desdemona did of Othello, 

' In despite of his hue, I like this fellow !' " 

— ^But I reached the parlor, and there I ween, 

If the laugh was less rwc^e, it was far more Iceen ; 

And jest, retort, and repartee, 

Flashed like electric sparks at me. 

I laid my paw on a lady's lap, 

But she pushed me off with a hasty slap, 

And said, as I thought, with a cruel sneer, 

"Don't think to take up your head quarters here !" 

"What under the Sun, has the creature done? 

I declare he's a regular blackleg !" said one. 

"Don't go on the sofa, you little elf, 

You'll make all its pillows as black as yourself ! 

What can we do to bring him to ? 

Poor imp of darkness ! what a hue ! 

I suppose we must wash him, but then he's old, 

And the weather is now so atrociously cold, 

I'm afraid it will chill him, — 

Don't you think it will kill him?" 

" No," said one, with a smile that of mischief was full, 

" I think he'll bear washing, — he's dyed in the wool /" 

'Twas washing day. Job's natal day, that day devoid of 

hope, 
And kitchen, washroom, pantry, all were redolent of soap, 
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And 'neath a murky cloud of steam, that seemed enougli 

to scald one, 
The cook was seen, like Eudor's witch, beside a bub- 
bling cauldron. 
I blush to own it, but I must, — I'm not a dog of mettle^ • 
My spirit sank^ (as Samuel's roae) before a steaming kettle ; 
I think, of all life's many ills, there's none I wouldn't rather 
Encounter on a winter day than a tub of strong soap lather. 
But heedless of my piteous look, they plunged me in a tub, 
And calling to the sturdy cook, directed her to rub. 
She rubbed me, and scrubbed me, before and behind, 
Till with soap in my eyes I was pretty near blind ; 
She rinsed and wrung my silken ears, to get off every speck, 
I felt 'twould be more merciful if she would wring my neck ! 
Thinks I, while tears ran down my nose, black as the 

river Styx, — 
" I'm in what Western folks would call a mighty awkward 
* fix; 

It is, alas J in vain to fret, and useless to repine, — 
I wonder when the washing's done if I'm to cross the line. 
I'm standing now on my last legs, I'm feeling very ill, 
If I'd some paper and a pen, I'd try to make my will ; — 
And cook ! if I could have my will, so cruelly you hurt, 
I'd try to touch your feelings, by some daws I would in- 
sert." 
At last, for all things have an end, however long they be, 
They took me out, or else I'm sure there'd been an end of 

me. 
And all that day, and half the next, I trembled like a 
sinner. 
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I had not any appetite, and could not touch my dinner ; 
And even yet, if dark it be, and wind3 blow high at night, 
I think of my catastrophe, and shudder with affright* 
And now, young reader, as you pass from youth to old 

age hoary. 
Oh ! treasure in your inmost heart the moral of my story : 
'Tis this, — a spotless character will show the slightest stain. 
And have to bear some cruel rubs ere 'tis made fair again. 



TRALEE'S WOOING. 

Tralee was walking on the lawn, 

And by his side walked dainty Belle : 
She glanced around in merry scorn. 

On her alone his glances fell, — 
'*Yon Sun," he said, "whose bright beams set, 

Has looked on ci ty , plain , and glade , 
But, nowhere have his glances met 

A fairer thing than thee, sweet Maid ! 
If I were master of the earth ; 

From shore to shore, from sea to sea, — 
I'd hold it as of little worth, 

I'd give it all, sweet Girl ! for thee." 
Light laughed the maid, — "If I were you, 

I would not say as much, Tralee, — 
For woman's smile I would not sue. 

Nor bend for woman's love my knee." 
"Then tell me," said he, "dainty Belle !— 

If you were I, and I were you, — 
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If we could change our lots at will, 

What would my gracious lady do ?'* 
^^In all but name I'd be a Queen, 

I'd bear myself so regally ! 
Oh ! what I'd do were quickly seen, 

If you were Belle, and I Tralee ! 
I'd make my Father lord of this^ — 

I'd make my Brother lord of that, — 
My ermined robes the earth should kiss, — 

And jewelled plumes nod o'er my hat ; 
I'd amble forth on palfrey white, — 

And roll in gilded chariot home, — 
I'd make my halls a glad delight 

Where courtly knights and dames should come ! 
Right hand and left I'd spend my gold, — 

My pomp should be a thing to see. 
Till men should marvel to behold. 

And cry, 'Look yonder, that's Tralee I ' " — 
"Well done, sweet spendthrift ! dainty Belle ! 

You'd queen it bravely then !" said he. 
And when the rest were dower'd so well, — 

What would you give, sweet heart ! to me ?" 
Belle drooped her graceful head aside. 

And shook her curls in rippling flow, 
As from her lover's eye to hide 

The flush which mantled cheek and brow, — 
Her diamond eyes, in radiant glee. 

On him their wildering glances threw, — 
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'* rd spend your gold so wide and free, 

There would be nothing left for you ! " 
" Oh ! Belle, be spendthrift as you boast, — 

You would not play the churl as well ; 
Give others what they value most, — 

Give me yourself^ my queenly Belle ! " 
Tralee was flushed with love and wine, 

"We'll try the spell at once," said he, 
" Living and lands I'll here resign, 

And make you mistress of Tralee. — 
Come hither, Scribe ; and hear me swear, 

My halls, my lands, each glade and dell, 
By title deed and parchment fair, 

I give them all to Lady Belle !" 
" My Lord !" the gray haired scrivener cries, 

" This were an idle thing to do ; 
The wealth you have not learned to prize, 

Ere dying you may learn to rue ; — 
Your ancient Race from sire to son 

Have held these fertile lands in fee, 
And will you be the recreant one. 

And let a stranger heir Tralee ? 
Trust me, my Lord ! this is not well ; 

A wiser, better course would be. 
To wed at once with Lady Belle, 

80 make her mistress of Tralee." 
" Hush !" Tralee said, " like all old men, 

Your counsel like your blood is cold ; 
I'll call for your advice again. 

When you are young^ and I am old, 
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'Tis but a jest," laughed young Tralee, — 

" To pleasure one I love bo well, 
My lands will all come back to me 

With the fair hand of Lady Belle. 
See that the thing is settled right, — 

I join the hunt to-morrow morn, — 
The papers must be signed to-night, — 

And Belle shall queen it, while I'm gone." 

Weeks roll'd away, — the hunt was o'er, 

October's mists on hill and lea, 
When to his ancient Halls once more. 

Tired with his sport came young Tralee ; — 
How strange it was for him to wait 

Outside the portal known so well. 
And from grand lackeys, tall and straight, 

Crave audience with the Lady Belle ! 
She kept him waiting in the hall. 

Till he had ample time to note 
His fathers' banners on the wall. 

Each crest, and fair armorial coat. 
'Tired and attended like a queen. 

In splendor words can scarcely tell, 
In velvet robe and diamond's sheen 

Came forth at last the dainty Belle ! 
To the broad landing of the stair 

She came, and stood right regally. 
And bending down before her there, 

Knelt like a suppliant young Tralee. 
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Her cheek was bright, her eye was clear, 

But poor Tralee was deathly pale, 
As, faltering between hope and fear. 

He poar'd forth love*s impassioned tale. 
He pleaded as for life or death ; 

The words he used I cannot tell ; 
Fair maidens, fancy for yourselves, 

WhaX Tralee said to Lady Belle. 
But Belle drew back, haughty and cold. 

She loosed her fingers from his clasp, 
And calmly drew her mantle's fold 

From out his hand's imploring grasp ; — 
"You were too weak to hold the lands. 

Your Noble Fathers held in fee, — 
You dropped them from your feeble hands. 

And made me mistress of Tralee. 
The man who did not know their worth. 

From whose weak grasp his birthright fell, 
Is but a cumberer of the Earth, 

And no fit mate for Lady Belle ! 
The man whom I can love or wed, 

Must know to rule both lands and me, — 
I'll give Tralee a loftier head ; — 

Bid you good morning ; lait Tralee /" 
She turned away with haughty air. 

No word, no sign of grace gave she, 
She moved majestic wp the stair, — 

And down the stair went poor Tralee ! 
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DEDICATION HYMN. 

Lord ! bless this church our hands have reared ; 

Here be Thy Glorious name revered ; 

Accept, and consecrate this shrine, 

Hallow owr work and make it Thine ; 

As beam by beam, with earnest care. 

The workmen built this temple fair, 

With faithful zeal intent to scan 

And follow out the Builder's plan, 

So, grant us^ Lord ! the power and grace 

The Master Builder's will to trace, 

Till every faithful soul shall be 

A holier temple raised to Thee ! 

Then, as the rolling years move on. 
When we now gathered here are gone ; 
When Death has sealed the vows we raise. 
And hushed the lips that sing Thy praise ; 
When Time, with slow consuming power, 
Has crumbled Altar-stone and Tower ; 
And, turned again to senseless clay, 
These earthly temples know decay, — 
Grant these undying souls may rise. 
To form Thy church above the skies. 
That better Temple, fair and broad. 
Whose corner stone is Christ the Lord ! 
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THE DEATH SONG. 

"Why should not He whose touch dissolves our chain 
Put on his robes of beauty when he comes 
As a deliverer? He hath many forms, — 
They should not aU be fearful ! '' 

" Sing to me, Harper ! for my soul is faint, — 

And the chill shadows of life's twilight hoar 

Are gathering o'er my spirit ; — still the earth, 

Bright with the glory of the growing year, 

Is smiling round me, but to me it wears 

A shadow all unwonted ; the bright leaves 

And rainbow flowers dance on sun and shade 

Gladsome as ever, — ^but my languid eyes 

Grow dizzy with their motion ; — the glad brook 

That, ever playing, sings along its way. 

Speaks a mysterious language to my ear ; 

The summer wind, (bearing to me the breath 

Of the Acacia, and the flowering shrubs, 

And the red Roses I have loved to tend,) 

Has an oppressive fragrance, the weak sense 

Faints 'neath its burdening sweetness ; — I go hence,— 

But oh ! not thus, not thus would I depart 

From the green earth that I have loved so well, — 

From the blue skies that ever o'er me bent 

With smiling light, and from the cherished flowers 

That year by year grew 'neath my fostering hand ; — 

Not thus in gloom and sadness turn away 
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Ungrateful from their beauty ; — we have been 
Sworn friends too long coldly to part at last. — 
Sing to me, Harper ; — let the lays I love, 
Floating around me, to my soul bear in 
Once more a ray of sunshine, and break up 
This moodiness of spirit, — bid ' farewell ' 
Gently and kindly to the fair green Earth 
That I have trod in gladness, and once more 
Sing me to rest, as in my childhood's days ; — 
'Tis the last time, for Night is gathering round, 
And I go hence ; sing me to rest once more^ 
Sing to me, Harper !" — And the Harper came. 
And stood before the fair and dying girl 
Whose youth his age had fostered ; — ^He had held 
Her tiny hand, and led her tottering steps 
To Nature's altar ; — He had bade her love 
The flowering Earth, and the o'erarching sky, — 
To hear a low sweet music in the wind, 
And from the babbling of the summer brook 
Gather coherent language ; — He had linked 
A holy feeling, or poetic thought. 
With every flower she gathered, till her soul, 
In its pure brightness, mirrored back the smile 
Of the Creative Spirit ! — She was now. 
In the sweet springtime of her sunny life. 
Summoned to die ! — What should he sing to her ? 
Pale bride of death ! What to her ear would be 
The Serenade, or sprightly Madrigal? 
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He had sweet songs, — oh ! many a sweet lay, 

Of knights and ladies ; — of the tented field, — 

Of stately tournament, and princely feast ; — 

Of the glad chase, with free horns ringing out, — 

And wild old legends ; — what were they to her f 

How could he sing her of the joyous Earth 

She was so soon to leave? — And many a tale 

Of saintly Pilgrims, who had won their way. 

With scrip and shell, to distant Palestine, — 

But she, sweet Pilgrim ! leaning on her staff, — 

Stood rohed and ready for the Holy Land^ 

Her feet already pressing on the shores 

Of the far Canaan ! — His hand grew weak, 

And his heart faint ; but then he met the gaze 

Of those imploring eyes, — and o'er his soul 

Came inspiration, and he sung — of Heaven ! 

Of the pure light, unshadowed by a cloud. 

Radiant in splendor ! Of the tree of Life 

That knows no winter ! Of unfading flowers ! 

Of the bright River from the Throne of God, 

In music welling forth ! — And high and clear 

Rang the exulting chords ! — She raised her head, — 

The drooping lashes of her downcast eyes 

Were lifted up ; — the nerveless, waxen hands 

Were clasped in ecstacy ! from the pure brow 

The shadows pass'd ; — a bright, triumphant smile 

Flushed the pale cheek, and the sweet rosebud mouth ; — 

And o'er her figure, like a gush of light. 
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Came an exulting glory ! — Then he sang, * 

(In low, sweet, hushing tones, as o'er her child 

The nursing mother sings at twilight's hour,) 

Of severed ties united, — friends restored, — 

Of the sweet peace, the Sabbath of the soul, — 

The rest from conflict, — the release from pain, — 

The hopes all answered, — the desires fulfilled, — 

The hush of jarring discord, — and the sweet 

'' Silence in Heaven," that soothes 'Earth's weary child ! 

The song was ended, — and the Harper bowed 
His head in reverence ; — for she who sat 
In the still beauty of her holy grace. 
Was listening to a loftier song than his I 
The spirit had cast off its mortal robe. 
And as a child sleeps on its mother's breast, 
Slept the fair clay the spirit lately wore. 



TO THE DYING SYCAMORE TREES, 

▲T OUR HOliE IN SOUTH SALEM. 

Ancestral Trees I whose deep set roots 

Our Grandsires planted long ago, 
I fancy in your sturdy shoots 

Some of our kindred blood must flow ; — 
Ah ! could yov/r old age, garrulous 

Like hvmian age, its thoughts unfold, — 
What countless records of the Past 

Might by these whispering leaves be told ! 
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Nearly two centuries ago, 

Those Fathers stood where now we stand, — 
Standing here then as we do now^ 

Unquestioned owners of the land I 
From where the blue waves on yon beach 

Roll to the shore in silvery tone, — 
Far westward as the eye can reach. 

Wood, hill, and plain, were all their own ! 

They passed into the Spirit land ; — 

Like your sere leaves in autumn cast, — 
They dropped, — but left you still to stand, 

Linking the 'present to the jpast. 
You caught the light, — when on yon hills 

The Indian's council fires were set ; 
And heard the savage cry, which wailed 

The death of Nanepashemet. 

You heard the bell which Queen Anne gave, 

Ring out to loyal ears its tone ; — 
And watched the rising of the storm. 

Which swelled, and shook the English Throne ! 
You saw when first unfurled in air 

The starry banner of the Free ; 
And heard for nearly fourscore years 

A Nation's shout of jubilee ! 

And still (as storm and tempest proof,) 
You towered aloft, '* in pride of place," 
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And Btretched your arms above our roof, — 
Time-honored guardians of our Race ! 

As up the " Sycamore tree" of old 
Zaccheus climbed to see his Lord, 

Your branches raised our childish thoughts, 
Above the Earth, and nearer God ! 

You looked in love, from year to year, 

Into each glad uplifted face, — 
Or drooped your boughs above the bier 

Of manly strength and female grace ; 
Beneath your shade warm hands have met 

Which ne'er on Earth may clasp again, 
And eyes with parting tears been wet, 

Whose very memory is a pain ! 

And still, as if our household moods 

Were caught and e^ehoed by each leaf. 
You seemed to rustle in our joy, — 

Or sigh and murmur in our grief; 
Oft, gazing on you, vast and tall, 

I, long the youngest of my race. 
Thought how your soft green light would fall, 

Trembling o'er my dead face ; 

But, as the King of Babylon, 

Seemed in his troubled dream, to see 

*' A watcher and a holy one," 

Cdtne down to doom his stately tree, — 

So by a power (to us unseen) 

There came a message through the air, 
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Which stripped you of your robes of green, 
And left your branches white and bare. 

And I have watched with troubled eyes, 

And seen decay's sad work go on, 
Till, bleaching 'neath the sunny skies. 

Each stands like some huge skeleton ! 
There comes no more a healing sweet. 

From dew, or shower, or Summer breeze, — 
The tiny wild^flower at our feet, 

Outlives our stately trees ! 

Yet, fare ye well ! my ancient friends, — 

Since you miLst go, perhaps *tis best, 
To fancy you are weary now, 

•And longing for your quiet rest ; 
But sadly strange it seems that we, 

The pigmy things of yesterday. 
Should stand beneath the giant tree 

And calmly talk of its decay F 

And when the little singing bird 

Floats homeward from the far Southwest, 
Seeking in vain the sheltering tree. 

Where hung his safe and downy nest, — 
He HI mourn with me the friends who long 

Kept watch above our old Hall door ;— 
His grief may flow in sweeter song^ — 

But ah ! it will avail no more ! 
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THE LAST OFFERINGS. 

"Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young friend of oars. 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers.*' 

We brought her the buds of the blossoming Springy 

As each after each unclosed, — 
That their delicate petals might perfume fling 

Round the couch where the dyiug. reposed ; 
We brought her the Lily, that's '' made of light," — 

The white Rose, in its maiden pride, — 
The Passion Flower, with its storied leaves, — 

And the Woodbine thiit wanders wide ; 
Each fairy stem that she loved to rear, 

lu her childhood's glee before ; — 
And they whispered of Summer, for Summer was here. 

But the Summer is hers no more ! 
Yet, each passing flower her history bears. 

It seems written on every leaf. 
For her life was as stainless and pure as theirs. 

As lovely, — and ah ! as brief! 
Those flowers must sleep in the cold damp earth, 

And Summer must weep their doom, — 
But they perished not, — and a future birth 

Shall awake them in brighter bloom ; 
So we laid her form 'neath the burial sod, — 

And our tears are shed like rain ; 
But fadeless and bright, at the Throne of God, 

Our bud shall blossom again ! 
And we brought around her dying bed 

Gifts holier than those flowers, — 
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The true, fond hearts, whose love was shed 

O'er all her life's sweet hours. 
The love that blest her infant head. 

And smiled her sports to cheer, 
Kept patient vigil round her bed, 

And wept above her bier. 
We stood, with hearts in weakness, strong, 

Strong in affection's power — 
Hushing our grief to soothe her own. 

And cheer her parting hour. 
With voiceless prayer, ('mid tear and vow,) 

That He who took would bless. 
Pressing warm kisses on the brow 

Which felt not our caress ! 
Is not our love, — this deathless love 

Which thus defies Time's power, — 
An emblem of the soul of her 

Whose loss we so deplore? 
Then mourn we not, — our faith is clear ! 

" Flowers fade, and ties are riven !" 
But the household chain that 's severed here. 

Shall reunite in Heaven I 
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Sweet sister ! when we hailed with thee 
The opening year now past, 

How little, dearest ! did we think. 
That it should be the last ; 
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The last of earthly birthdays, 
That should be spent by thee, — 

A day of sad remembrances 
To sorrowing friends like me. 

*' The last ! the last !" how oOen 

Those simple words are said, 
In tones of broken hearted ness. 

Above our early dead ; 
While a deep, mysterious tenderness, 

Has gathered o'er the Fast, 
Hallowing the slightest word or look. 

Because it was the last. 

Ah ! vainly must affection strive, 

And vainly hath she striven, 
To bind the bright wings down to earth, 

Which had been loosed for Heaven. 
We would have kept thee still with us. 

Where'er our footsteps roam. 
But God o'erruled our selfish love, 

And called thee, blest one, home. 

We may not rear the column's shaft. 

Nor build thee costly shrine. 
But our hearts have each an altar stone 

In memorv of thine ; 
And there affection weeping brings. 

The tributes none may see. 
And treasures up as countless wealth, 

Memorials of thee. 
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But while above Love's shivered links 

Our tears are falling fast, 
While we gather up, as scattered pearls, 

The records of the past, 
Hast thou no faint remembrances, 

Amid the regions blest. 
Of the dim and sorrowing world where dwell 

The hearts that loved thee best? 

To us the past is eloquent ; 

The simplest things that be, 
Can find a smile, or look, or tone. 

To whisper us of thee ; 
Can tell of fond communings here. 

Of mingled grief and mirth. 
The blended light and shade, which make 

The destiny of earth. 

And is the past a blank to iheef 

Unknown the tears we shed 
In silent brokenheartedness. 

O'er thine unconscious head ? 
The long and dreary midnight watch, 

When we bent above thy rest. 
And our heart-breathed prayers went up for thee 

To the mansions of the blest. 

The chill and misty mcJmings, — 

When the gray dawn broke through rain ; 

And we veiled its light from thy pale lids, 
Lest they should wake to pain — 
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While the early birds were pouring forth 

The gay exulting tone, 
Which carried gladness to all hearts, 

Excepting our's alone ? — 

The long, bright, mournful, summer days, 

When, struggling with our tears. 
Our anxious hearts grew faint and sick, 

With darkly gathering fears? 
Till watching o'er our fading flower. 

As earthly hopes decayed. 
Stronger and stronger grew the faith 

Which called on Heaven for aid? 

In the radiant blessedness of Truih^ 

Before Our Father's throne. 
Where the dimly seen is done away. 

And the past and future shown — 
Does no recording Angel trace 

For thee the fervent prayer. 
Which rose from breaking kindred hearts 

Upon the stilly air? 

Oh yes ! though mercy veils from thee, 

The sum of earthly ill. 
An angel's calm perfected gaze 

Is watching o'er us still — 
And if thy bright wingsr stoop to earth. 

Perhaps to us they bear 
The viewless mercies of the " God 

Who answereth to prayer I" 
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Oh ! be our guardiap Angel still ; 

This ministry is given 
To thee, the yown^es^-born on Earth, 

The eZc?er-born in Heaven ! 
Teach us submission to the Power, 

Which has recalled her breath. 
Who made us happier by her life. 

And holier by her death ! 



LOVE'S INCREDULITY. 

** She still continued to anticipate his return ; on all other 
subjects she was perfectly sane." 

Silver ! all silver beneath the moon's beam ! 
Silver the mountain, and silver the stream, 
Silver the spray from the waterfall dashed, 
Silver through coppice and dingle it flashed ; 
Silver the broad leaf of lily and brake, 
Silver the ripple that rose on the lake, 
Silver the shrub o'er its bosom that bent. 
And its quivering shade to the waters lent ; 
And a silvery voice on the night breeze flung, 
In tones of liquid sweetness sung : — 
" Return, — return ! I wait for thee, 
I list thy step 'neath tower and tree, 
I watch for thy form on the mountain's height, 
I seek thy shade 'mid the valley's light, 
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I list for thine oar on the stilly lake, 
Thy hurrying step 'mid the rustling brake ; — 
But the brake is stirred by the nestling bird, — 
On the whispering breeze no voice is heard, — 
Unbroke by thine oar the full lake heaves. 
And lifts on its brim the broad lily leaves ; 
I trace no form on the mountain's crest. 
No shade has passed o'er the valley's breast, 
In vain I watch, 'neath tower and tree, — 
Return, return ! I wait for thee !" 

The board was spread for a princely feast. 

Proud nobles and dames the banquet graced ; 

The ray of the perfumed lamps was shed 

On many a fair and bright young head, — 

And the pale sea pearl, and the diamond bright, 

Quivered and blazed in the trembling light ; 

Koses breathed out on the scented air. 

Or blushingly wreathed round the wine cups there ; 

Laughter, and song, and merriment. 

From lip to lip were gaily sent : 

Through the pillared hall was music ringing. 

And a maiden's voice was sweetly singing, — 

— "Return, return ! I wait for thee. 

Thine absence dims our revelry ; 

I seek thy smile at the joyous board, 

I look for thee when the wine is pour'd, 

I wait thy hand for the graceful dance, 

'Mid approving eyes I seek thy glance ; 
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But I miss the eyes whose smile on me 
Still turn'd with fond partiality, — 
The cup runs o'er thy lips should quaif, 
There's a missing voice in the joyous laugh ; 
There's a wanting note in the music's tone, 
A hand in the dance to clasp my own : — 
Return, return ! I wait for thee. 
Thine absence dims our revelry !" 



THE ANNIVERSARY. 

is it well with thee, dearest ? A year has gone by 

Since I saw thee, beloved and lovely one, die ; 

Since I thought, as I press'd my last kiss on thy brow, 

" Ere I meet thee again I shall slumber as thou." 

And then, even then, — when Faith's vision was clearest, 

My heart raised the cry, — Is it well with thee, dearest? 

Is it well with thee, dearest? I turn to the West, 

At the soft twilight hour, which thou ever loved best. 

And I watch, as the night lamps in beauty arise. 

Like the soft dewy glances of heavenly eyes. 

Till their beauty seems thine, in their light thou appearest, 

And I question each star, — Is it well with thee, dearest? 

Is it well with thee, dearest? Life's pathway is rude. 
And the mystery of feeling is ill understood ! 
Our heart's deepest chords are unskilfully shaken 
By those who heed not the sad music they waken ; 
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Then I turn to that home which in sorrow seems nearest, 
And question of thee, — Is it well with thee^ dearest? 

Is it well with thee, dearest? A shadow is lain 
On the home which thy smile may not brighten again ; 
There is sorrow in hearts that were kindred to thine. 
The love they have cherish'd they cannot resign. 
Then answer, sweet Spirit ! my call, if thou hearest, 
Give token or sign, — Is it- well with thee, dearest? 



I THINK OF THEE. 

" When do I think of thee f when do I not f 
Thou art, (though all may bej still unforgot; 
Fate has one hope for me, life but one lot, — 
When do I think of thee f when do I not f* 

Ij. E.' Tj* 

"By the lone seashore, when the crowned moon 
Is " treading with white feet the lulled sea ;" 
Scattering soft shadows through night's quiet noon, 

I think of thee ! - 

When bright eyed Evening wears her gala dress, 
And diamonds flash from every leaf and tree ; 
When pearls lie quivering in the scented grass, 

I think of thee ! 

When glow-worms gem the swarthy brow of Night, 

Like unsunned jewels that in caverns be, — 
Earth stars, but gleaming with unborrowed light, 

I think of thee ! 
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When dewy perfumes creep along the grass, 

And low-toned night- winds kiss the trembling tree, 
Making the deep leaves glimmer as they pass, 

I think of thee ! 

When dim overwearied stars, (faint with long watching,) 

Before rejoicing Day in silence flee, — 
And purple hills his first warm smile are catching, 

I think of thee ! 

And when the fair flower closeth its sweet lids 
Beneath the kisses of the murmuring bee, — 
Or meekly boweth as the zephyr bids, 

I think of thee ! 

And when the Spring, (young mother of the roses,) 
Calls her sweet nurslings forth, by grove and lea, 
Or weary Autumn on our hills reposes, — 

I think of thee ! 

I bear thy memory with me, as a treasure, 

Hid where the deep heart's fountains purest be, — 
In all that Life can ofler me of pleasure, 

I think of thee ! 

I think of thee, when visioned hopes are nearest. 

Or clearest rolls the tide of memory, — 
In all that's fairest, purest, sweetest, dearest, 

I think of thee ! 
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But thou I oh thou I amid thy radiant dwelling, 
Where the crowned spirits of the blessed be, 
When the clear tones of angel harps are swelling, 

Think'st thou of me f 

When the unfading flowers are blooming round thee. 
Which mortal eye hath seen not, nor shall see, — 
And silent rapture as a spell hath bound thee, — 

Think'st thou of me f 

When the high stars rejoicing in their courses, 

Together sing in gladd'niug harmony, 
As when Creation woke their wondering voices, 

Think'st thou of me? 

When the dark portals of the tomb unsealing. 

Admit some wanderer, shipwrecked on life's sea, 
To his dim vision heavenly rest revealing, — 

Oh ! think of me ! 

When Time's dull stream hath borne one (as a river 

Bears a fallen leaf,) on to Eternity — 
There to be set, a living tree forever. 

Oh ! think of me ! 

When hearts are mingling in communion strong. 
That parted strangely on life's darkling sea, — 
When graves give up the treasures they have won, 

Oh ! think of me ! 
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TO H 

My life is sad ; — upon my sunaiest hours 

There falls a shadow from the world unseen, — 
And 'mid the freshness of our garden bowers 

Starts the pale spectre of what once Aas hetn ; 
As day by day, through these loved paths I wander, 

'Neath the green shade of " our ancestral trees," 
Mournfully still upon the past I ponder, 

Till voices lost seem whispering on the breeze. 

7s ihii the world through which my fancy darted. 

Like some glad bird, in joy, from bough to bough? 
Nature^s the same^ — but / am weary hearted ; 

Nature's the same, — but where^ oh where, art thou f 
Even from Nature's charms fresh grief I borrow. 

Memorials rise, in every flower and tree, — 
Their very beauty haunts me like a sorrow. 

Filling my heart with memories of thee ! — 

Here once we stood, when, pointing to the West, 

Where beams of light survived the parted day. 
Thou bad'st me mark, when loved ones sunk to rest. 

Their memory lived, though they had passed away ; 
Day's pencilled rays are paling on my sight. 

And nature welcomes darkness as a boon. 
Creation's sun sinks timely into night, — 

But thine, my friend, my brother, set at noon. 

Yonder bright waters, where thy light boat floated, 
(That fairy barque, to which thou gav'st my name ;) 
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Come rippling to the white beach all unnoted, 

Their bright and sparkling waves are still the same ; — 

Still those bright waters from the skies inherit 
A radiant light, a glory not their own ! — 

But where have / cast down the buoyant spirit, 
Once like an air harp answering nature's tone ? 

But am I rights thus over nature's splendor 

To fling the coloring of my own unrest? — 
Strip from her glorious brow its light, and lend her 

The sable veil that shrouds my aching breast? 
Is there not solace in her gentle breathing ; — 

Life, peace, and healing, in this balmy air? 
Are not her gentle ministrations wreathing 

Hope's buds amid the cypress of despair ? 

Dare I to stand, 'mid Summer's radiant gladness. 

With moody brow, and cold averted eye? 
Steeping my spirit in its own wild sadness, — 

Marring creation's anthem with a sigh ? 
It is not rights — / ought not thus to murmur, 

I ought not thus, though smitten, to rebel ; — 
I bid my spirit in its faith be firmer. 

Trusting His love, " who doeth all things well." 

I will he strong ; — I will not yield to sorrow ; 

I will hear on ; — nor murmur, nor repine, — 
While from the promise of our God I borrow 

The faith which leads my spirit on to thine — 
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*' The dead behold me," — this shall be my watchword ; 

'' The dead are with me," — this shall be my shield ; 
By your bright presence shall earth's foes be conquered, 

And my heart's deep and bleeding wounds be healed. 

Pray for me. Brothers — that my faith may fail not, 

That I may bear, and be, what God sees best ; — 
Pray for me, sisters, — if these griefs avail not. 

That He would fit my spirit for its rest, 
Aid me to walk, though sorrows hover o'er me. 

As Israel's children through the desert trod — 
Undoubting, though the cloud i% still before we. 

That very cloud, can guide me on my road. 



THE REUNION. 

We pine for you, dear ones ; we look for the day 
When the veil that divides us shall vanish away ; 
We turn to this hope, as the sailor afar. 
Through the tempest looks up to some bright guiding star ; 
Years roll on, and your memory but groweth more dear, 
Yet, oh ! not if we could would we summon you here ; 
Not here, — where the Summer's noontide light 
Looked into young faces as glad and bright ; 
Not here, — where the echoes wild and sweet 
Gave back the quick measure of bounding feet ; 
Not here, — where the flowering chestnut boughs 
Shed their pearly leaves on our childish brows ; 
Not here, — where aloud on the clear, free air. 
We shouted the names we now whisper in prayer ! 
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There's a gloom on the haunts where in youth we played, 

Where the sunbeams quivered, now nestles the shade; 

Our flowers look dim, and the rose's sigh 

Breathes less of to-day, than of years gone by ; 

The grass is less green, and the sky less blue 

Than the fields and skies which our childhood knew ; 

Bereavements have left their deep trace on each brow. 

It would sadden your spirits to look on us now ; 

Our steps have grown heavy, our cheeks have grown pale, 

We have bowed down our heads to the force of the gale ; 

Our hearts are less hopeful, our spirits more shy, 

We shrink from the stranger who passes us by ; 

The tempests of sorrow have swept by our door, — 

We are not what we were, you would know us no more ! 

Come not then to earth, — for the blight has been there. 

And the home of your childhood is darkened by care ; 

Look not on the faces you knew in past years. 

They are sharpened by sorrow, and faded by tears ; 

We will wait, — till the dawn of a holier day 

Has chased from our features earth's dimness away ; 

Though our hopes have been withered, our faith still is 

strong, 
We will wait, — till we hear the sweet seraphim's song ; 
We will wait, — till the water of Lethe imparts 
Its cool healing balm to our feverish hearts ; 
We will wait, — till the dark waves of Jordan are cross'd, — 
Till breaks in on our spirits the light they have lost ; — 
We wiU wait, — till we land on that Heavenly shore 
Where the loving shall meet, to be parted no more ! 
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NO MORE, NO MORE ! 

No more, no more ! we look in vain for thee, 
At the low postern of our summer door, — 
And 'neath the murmur of our household Tree, 
Where thou at 9ummer-tide wert wont to be. 
Thou com'st no more, no more ! 

No more, no more ! the spoiler's aim hath found thee, 
And the vain dream of Life, to thee, is o'er. 

Death's quiet sleep has bound thee, — 

Though loved ones sorrow round thee, — 
Thou wak'st no more, no more ! — 

"No more, no more?" ah! these are words of sorrow. 
They tell of breaking hearts and anguisli sore ; 

From Earth their tone they borrow, — 

There is a glad Tomorrow^ 

Where we shall part no more I — 

No more^ no more I raise high the joyous numbers, 

Their dirge-like tone, their voice of earth is o'er ; 
No more the robe of clay the spirit cumbers, — 
Awake, dear sleeper ! for death's leaden slumbers 
Bind thee, — no more ! 

No more ! no more ! now spread thy glorious pinions — 

Through the wide realms of bliss 'tis thine to soar. 
To range from joy to joy hope's fair dominions, 
While cares and fears that haunt earth's weary minions, 
Haunt thee no more I i 
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THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

Ah 1 that last dread day in Lucknow ! — 

Prison'd in its narrow bounds, 
Without hope of human succor, 

Sentries walked their dreary rounds ; — 
Through the sultry, ray less midnight, — 

Through the burning noon of day, — 
Ever fiercer, deadlier, nearer. 

The beleaguring savage lay ; — 
Gaunt and wild-eyed, in the trenches. 

Slippery yet with brother's blood, 
Helpless, — hopeless, — hut unconquer'dy 

Fierce at bay the Briton stood ; — 
In the blood-red eye of battle, — 

In the cannon's sulphurous breath, — 
'Neath the carbine's murderous rattle, — 

Standing, face to face, with Death ! 
We weep, — when on its mother's bosom, 

Sinks childhood in death's calm repose, 
And like some stainless summer blossom. 

The white and fluttering eyelids close ; — 
Or, when the old man, faint and hoary, 

Walks saintly to his holy rest, 
Leaving a broad, bright track of Glory, 

As Autumn's sunset dies the West ; — 
When, pure as gold refin'd from dross, 

Friendship and love their all have given, 
When Faith triumphant rears the Cross 

And points the parting soul to Heaven, — 
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When, (blest exchange for joys immortal !) 

This world fades from the glazing eye. 
And Heaven unfolds its radiant portal, — 

Ah ! th^n — we call it hard to die I 
What know we of the nameless horrors, 

Upsurging like a fiery flood. 
When BengaFs tiger burst his fetters. 

And sated his long thirst for blood ? 
When, prey to treachery, England's bravest, 

In the unequal conflict fell, — 
And their tenderest, loveliest, purest, — 

Perished in that Indian hell ! 
Ah ! we dare not think those horrors, — 

Nor the maddening grief afar. 
When o'er the smiling homes of England, 

Broke that wide- whelming wave of War ! 
Drop the solemn pall of mystery 

O'er the pages wet with gore, 
Where the shuddering muse of History 

Writes the fatal name — Crawnpore ! 

So, on that last day in Lucknow, — 

Gloomy, on the ramparts there. 
Brave men, hopeless of deliverance, 

Met and battled with despair ; — 
Woman, (true in all relations !) 

With her sweet lips blanch'd by fear, 
Served the soldier's daily rations. 

Uttering words of lofty cheer ; 
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Frantic mothers, wildly kueeling, 

Tearless in their dumb despair, 
Clasp'd their children to their bosoms, 

And looked up in wordless prayer,— 
Hoping for those loved ones only^ 

What with awed and reverent breath. 
Happier millions pray, '* Lord ! spare us !"- 

For the boon of sudden death I 

One young creature, worn and wasted, — 

Pallid from sad vigils kept. 
Lost at last in ghastly stupor. 

Sunk upon the ground, and sle^t ; 
Slept, — as when among the heather. 

On the hillside herding sheep, — 
Ah ! her dreams had wandered thither, 

For she murmured in her sleep — 
Murmured of the hillside reaper. 

Of her father's honest toils. 
While grim death beside the sleeper. 

Harvested his bloody spoils. 
Sudden — from the ground upspringing, — 

With a wide dilating eye, 
" Ha !" she cried, — *' the slogan's ringing !• 

Thaes the Highland battle cry !" 
From her blue- veined, shrunken temples, 

RoU'd the waves of burnish'd gold. 
As she stood with lifted finger. 

Like the Pythoness of old, 
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And a gleam of former splendor 

Filled the weird, blue, flashing eye, — 
" Listen ! — 'tis the clan McGregor ! 

That's McGregor's battle cry ! 
Succor ! — Rescue ! — men and brothers ! — 

Hark .! — the Scottish slogan hear ; — 
Succor ! — Courage ! wives and mothers ! — 

Help is coming ! help is near /" 

Where the tropic sunbeams glistened. 

Quivering on the burnished steel, 
Women raised their heads and listened, — 

Vainly^ — for that welcome peal ; — 
War-worn men, with straining vision, 

Gazed across the arid plain, — 
Then, with lips compressed and writhing, 

Turn'd them to their posts again ; 
" 'Tis the Sappers, mining earthward. 

Gaining hourly, blow by blow ; — 
Dream again, poor care-crazed Jessie ! 

And forget the dreadful now." 
** Na !" — she said, — '* 'twas na delusion ; — 

'Twas the Scottish slogan peal ! 
I am of the clan McGregor, 

And I know the war-cry weel ; 
Rescue ! Rescue !— they are coming 

O'er yon distant mountain's brow, — 
Pipes are playing.-banners waving ;- 

There ! ye'U hear the pibroch now ; 
Ah ! the gallant bra' Scotch laddies ! 

Foremaist stiU in fray or raid ; 
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Ah ! the bonny highland plaidies ] — 
Blessings on the Tartan plaid !" 

As the wind that 'mongst the branches 

Tells the welcome coming rain, 
Came the bagpipe's droning measure, 

Came the pibroch's piercing strain ; — 
Doubting half, — and half believing, — 

With a joy akin to awe, 
(Scarce the o'erburden'd heart relieving, )- 

Men the advancing column saw ; — 
As the whirlwind on the mountains 

Rolls among the leafless trees, 
So the thrilling highland music 

Stirred the sluggish Indian breeze ; — 
Like a spell of Scottish glamor, 

Fled the incubus of fear. 
As the pibroch's martial clamor 

Hose, exultant, high and clear ; 
Blessings, sobs, and wild embraces ; — 

Mothers, mingling prayer and vow. 
Dared to look in children's faces, — 

Ah ! not doomed to 'perish now ! 
Sobbing men, and frantic women. 

Dashed along the broken line. 
While like something more than human, 

Peal'd the notes of " Auld Lang Syne"- 
And blest o'er all, in sweet confidings, 

With clasped hands and lifted brow, 
Stood the herald of glad tidings, — 

Jessie ! heroine of Lucknow ! 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

And how shall I remember thee f 

Whose spirit passed away 
In the spring time of thy joyous life, 

Untainted by decay ; 
In the pride of thine unbroken youth, — 

Hope's golden typed Romance ! 
Life's bloom upon thy rosy cheek, 

Life's sunshine in thy glance ; 
Ere a coming cloud had cast its shade 

O'er Time's untroubled stream, 
And the unfolding Future wore 
The glory of a dream? 

I'll think how oft at twilight hour, 
Thou hast poured upon my ear 
The heroic verse, or legend old. 

My childhood loved to hear, 
And as the varying measure changed. 

The stately, or the wild. 
At the young listener's changing cheek. 

The youthful speaker smiled ; 
Oh, yes I the young enthusiast. 

Then resting on thy knee, 
In the echoing chords thy voice first waked. 
Will long remember Thee ! 

And how shall I remember thee^ 
Above whose cradle bed 
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Mj lavish tears of childhood's grief 

Were in profusion shed? 
'The fair and fragile infant, 

Whose sweet eyes scarce unclosed. 
Ere in the marble sleep of death 

That fairy form reposed ; 
Whose history is the violet's 

Which blooms in some green dell, 
Who came to us with Summer's flowers 
And faded ere they fell I 

I'll think of thee when morning dews 

Exhaled are borne on high, — 
When snowflakes unrecorded melt 

Beneath a cheerless sky, — 
In the early notes of nestling birds. 

In the fading hues of even, — 
In the stars which rise and disappear 
• 'Midst the countless host of Heaven, — 
And when, 'mid Summer's wealth of flowers, 

A blighted bud I see. 
Type of thy fate — ^untimely Flower I 
I will remember thee ! 

And how shall I remember thee^ 

Whose joyous voice was heard 
Upspringing still in life and glee. 

Like the carol of a bird ? 
The much loved, long lamented one, 

Who crossed the rolling main. 
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And to the trusting hearts he lefl, 

Returned not home again ; 
For whom in very bitterness, 
Affection's tears were shed, 
When death had reaped the laurel wreath 
Just blooming round thy head. 

ril think of thee when waters leap 

Exultant from their spring, — 
In the sunbeam brightening all it meets, — 

In the wild bird's restless wing, — 
In the warlike clarion's stirring note, — 

In the bugle's gladdening tone, 
Whose voice is ever to my ear, 

An echo of thine own ; 
And when amid the martial ranks 

A waving plume I see, 
" Our own I our brave ! our beautiful !' 
My heart remembers thee I 
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And how shall I remember thee? 

The loveliest and the last. 
Whose sweet life like a flower's perfume, 

Was round our pathway cast. 
Whose pure and loving spirit 

In a holier realm of bliss, 
Has sought (and found we trust) the rest 

Denied to thee in this ; 
Whose life was like a four-fold cord, 

So woven with our own. 
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That each was weakened by the stroke 
That severed oolj one ! 

In all that memory whispers me,— 

In all that hope can say, — 
In the patient watches of the night, — 

In the brighter hours of day, — 
In the joyous stir of sunrise, — 

At the twilight's sober hour, — 
When Spring unfolds the painted bud, 

Or Autumn blights the flower, — 
Where'er the place,— whene'er the time, 

Whate'er my destiny. 
In all I think, or feel, or hope, 

I must remember thee I 



TO THE MEMORY OF A GOOD MAN. 

Thrice blest is he who the quick summons hears. 

Nor knows the anguish of the last long kiss ! 
No earthly " Farewell" wailing in his ears 

Marred his glad " Welcome " to the world of bliss ! 
Unheard the sorrows of the faithful wife. 

Who, hiding *neath the widow's veil her tears. 
Can look back through long years of wedded life, 

Nor feel the grief of love that's in arrears. 

Marvel not, if, though dear ones round her stand 
In watchful love, her waiting eyes grow dim. 
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Retracing life's loDg journey, hand in hand, 

Through years her presence still made glad to him. 

Upright and just, in thought, and deed, and phrase, 
No gall of bitterness his bosom stirred, — 

Forbearing comment where he could not praise. 
The ki^d heart softening still the truthful word. 

In full maturity of ripen'd worth. 

Through life's long sunset hours serene he trod, 
Still bearing with him all that's best of earth, 

Yet looking for the city of his God. 
Still calm, and smiling, in his patient grace, 

He sat in silence in his fireside chair — 
His clear glance turning on each dear one's face, 

To mark the pleasure which he might not share. 

I seem to see him, when the laugh went round, 

And the gay thought in playful words was clad. 
Smiling and cheerful, though he caught no sound. 

Content to know that those he loved were glad. 
Yet, if some kind one, stealing to his side, 

Rehears'd to him the words the others spake. 
How quick the grateful, kindling glance replied, 

Telling his sympathies were all awake ! 

Standing 'neath Auburn's shadows sweet and dim, 
A sense of tender awe filled every breast, 

As the young lives that drew their strength from him. 
Bore their loved Grandsire to his holy rest ; 
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With bowed, uncovered heads, and reverent air, 
In solemn steps down the green slopes they trod,- 

As reapers, bending 'neath their burden, bear 
The ri])en'd sheaf to garner for their Lord ! 

May we not feel that, as they laid him down, 

His other children, once on earth his own. 
Met him, all glorified, — bringing his crown. 

And bore him upward to the Father's throne? 
Here rest his mortal frame, in peace unbroken, — 

Long was the path his weary feet had trod ; — 
Here, to his memory may the words be spoken, 

" An honest man ! the noblest work of God !" 



THE PAST AND FUTURE. 

You ask me, why at twilight's hour 

I wander lonely 'neath these trees ? 
I'm not alone^ each tree and flower 

Is full of tender memories ; 
The gentle women, and true men. 

Who trod of old this garden's bounds, 
Summoned by -memory rise again, 

And walk beside me in my rounds. 
So strong at limes the vision grows, 

I almost seem their forms to sec, — 
Would but their silent lips unclose. 

How sweet would our communing be ;- 
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Sweeter to me than harp or lute, 

Or strains of loftiest harmony ! — 
But still their shadowy lips are mute, — 

My dear but silent company. 

See now, where half by distance hidden, 

A fair young form steals into view. 
Lifelike and bright, — a graceful maiden, 

With cheeks and lips of health's own hue. 
Buoyant with youth, and hope, and spirit, — 

Ardent, imperious, and high. 
With starlight on her raven hair. 

And genius flashing from her eye ; — 
And stores of long-forgotten rhyme. 

Quaint legends, — and old brave romance, — 
The fair lost lore of childhood's time, — 

Rise up within me at her glance ; 
Till I, by some sweet spell beguiled. 

Float back o'er memory's moonlit sea, 
And am once more the little child. 

Her voice first waked to Poesy ! 

Another comes, — a graceful form, — 

A face of manly beauty rare, 
A cheek like summer sunset warm. 

And clustering curls of rich brown hair ; 
A laughing lip, — a mirthful eye, — 

A type of sunshine and of song, — 
A heart with generous impulse high, 

And quick affections deep and strong. 
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As that lithe form I follow after, 

My heart rolls off its weight of tears, 
Out rings the old free-hearted laughter, 

That has fled my lip for years. 
Bright the brief day, — and dim its morrow, — 

Sad tidings reached us o'er the sea, 
And my life's first deep-hearted sorrow 

Broke forth in tears, Alfred ! for thee. 

Now comes a slight and girlish figure, 

With broad, high forehead, marble fair, 
Cheeks and lips like June's fresh roses. 

And a wealth of soft brown hair ! 
All a cherub's trust and reverence. 

Blent with rare intelligence, — 
Half a child, and half a woman. 

When the Angels bore thee hence ; 
Bright amid those radiant sisters. 

Bending now before the Throne, 
Can their love for thee be purer. 

Holier, tenderer, than our own ? 
Thank God ! thou wert not left to weep, 

With bitter tears, each loss with me ; — 
" He giveth his Beloved, sleep." — 

Sleep sweetly, gentlest Emily ! 

She fades like moonlight from the skies ; — 

Another manly form I see. 
The Brother in whose kind brown eyes 

Shone ever partial love for me. 
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I trace our Friendship back, and find 

E'en from the earliest date of thought, 
No hasty act, no word unkind, 

Mars the dear record with a blot ! 
When by the bed of our departed 

We stood, — thy strong arm round me thrown. 
Little I dreamed, my own true-hearted ! — 

What grief would be, when thovr wert gone ; 
But soon that darker moment came, 

When chill, and numbed with griefs excess. 
Struggling as from some ghastly dream, 

I woke, — and I was brotherless ! 

That chill has never left my heart. 

Though years have bowed me to my fate ; 
I marvel when the careless laugh, — 

Earth seems to me so desolate. 
Mysterious providence of God I 

Which took the strong, the wise, the bold, — 
And left in woman- s trembling hands 

The sway which ^^e^^seemed born to hold ! 
Oft, when with feeble strength I try 

Some duty of their care bereft. 
Wakes in my heart the murmuring cry. 

Why were they taken, and / left ? 
Hushed be the doubt, — I will not fear me, — 

Though the grave hides each kinsman's brow, 
An " Elder Brother " still is near me. 

His stronger arm supports me now ! 
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But another form advances, — 

And I hush my swelling sighs, 
To meet the mild paternal glances 

Of th6se loving dear blue eyes ; 
Of majestic form and feature, — 

Silent, — dignified, — and mild ; 
Keeping to old age a nature, 

True and guileless as a child ! 
With a clear sense of equity, — 

Deceived by no "old legal saw," — 
Misled by no vain sophistry, — 

What he deemed right he made his law. 
With the old 'proverbial " Firmness" 

He set his objects full in view, — 
With open zeal his aims pursuing, — 

To his own heart and purpose true ! 

Thoughtful still for all around him, — 

Dignified to life's last span ; 
Age and sickness (sure tests) found him 

Still " a perfect Gentleman !" 
In my regard were mingled reverence, 

Tender love, and honest pride ; — 
Oh ! my noble-hearted Father ! 

How my world darkened, when he died ! 
He died, — so tranquil, so serene, — 

No vain regrets, no anxious fears, — 
So peaceful was his parting scene, 

I thank God for it, 'mid my tears ! 
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But see, the Twilight has departed, — 
My spirit guests their far home seek, 

And leave me chill, and lonely-hearted, 
With tears and dew upon my cheek. 

Solemn, mysterious. Spirit Land I 

As friend by friend enters thy pale. 
Clearer, as touched by God's own hand. 

Grows day by day the parting veil ; 
Would I could catch one whisper low. 

One word to guide, instruct, or cheer, 
Of all my deep heart craves to know, — 

So much to learn, to ask, to hear ; — 
Humbly I wait the great event, 

Trusting whene'er my summons come. 
That the dim curtain shall be rent. 

And I be fondly welcomed home ; 
Then up, high heart ! gird on thine arms ! 

Faint not, droop not, though pierced and riven ; — 
If simple memory has such charms — 

Think what shall be the bliss of Heaven ! 



THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 

At vesper time, when the radiant skies 

Flush'd with soft rose tints the trembling air, — 
IJplifting to Heaven his calm, sweet eyes, 
A young child knelt to his evening prayer ; 
While his cherub lips, in clear, flute-like tone, 
Breath'd low, in sweet reverence, these words alone, — 
*' God bless us ; — ^Amen I" 
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Ah ! daily the sorrows and needs of mankind 

Rise up to the Father from time-hallow'd piles ; — 
The wisdom of sages has met and combined, — 
Their litanies swell through the consecrate aisles ; 
But no orison rises on incensed air, 
Which comprises more than that brief, sweet prayer, 
" God bless us ; — Amen !" 

May ours be the faith of that innocent child, 
Who, gifted with wisdom untaught him of men. 

Could ask for a blessing, with lips undefiled, — 
But leave to the Father ihe how — and the when ; 

I 

And well if the last sounds our lips shape of air. 
Be words like that simple, yet eloquent prayer, — 
" God bless us ; — Amen !" 



THE MORNING GLORY. 

With her white soul unstain'd, she pass'd to Heaven, 
Scarcely less lovely than its cherub band ! 

To her, the Crown without the Cross was given, 
'Mid the full splendor of " the happy Land." 

Sweet little Pilgrim ! who, with dancing feet. 

Trod the fresh morn of a still brightening day, — 

And, ere the noontide came with withering heat. 
Like a bright dewdrop fled, exhaled away ! 

Sweet one ! to thee, e'en from thy mortal birth. 
Earth's one unsullied gift, pure love, was given, — 
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And those whose warm hearts welcomed thee to Earth, 
Stretched their fond arms to welcome thee to Heaven ! 

With reverent folded hands, in visions dim, — 

We sit and muse of Heaven, — all bright and fair ! 

Of Angel hosts, — of the sweet Seraphim ! — 
And still where all is brightest, — thou art there ! 

Stronger the vision grows,-^the Throne, — the Lamb ! 

The tree of Life, with fadeless blossoms fair ; — 
We catch the Angel's notes, — the Martyr's psalm, — 

And still where all is holiest, — thou art there ! 

But this is vague, all vague ; — we only know^ 
Whatever love has hoped, or faith believed, 
The bless'd reality shall far outgo 
' Whatever human reason has conceived. 

We cannot estimate what thou hast gained^ 
The sum too vast o'erwhelms the finite mind ! 

But we, who 'neath Life's shadows have remained. 
May count the worth of what thou hast resigned. 

Never for her, we say, — these tears that start, — 
The lifetime longing, and the lifelong pain, — 

The deep, dull sorrow, pressing on the heart, — 

Or the sharp pang that thrills through nerve and brain I 

Smiling and flower-crowned, in her radiant sleep. 
Unmindful of the shadow and the gloom. 

Unconscious of the tears that others weep. 
She made her one brief passage to the Tomb. 
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We, whose sad feet, ia mournful march have worn 
Their frequent pathway to the graves we love, — 

Who the stern closing of their gates have borne, 
And turned beseeching to the world above, — 

We, only wc, franchised by grief, may dare 

Tell all the meaning which those words may have, 

The full and deep significance they bear, — 

Once, — and once onZy,— came she to the grave ! 



LIFE AND DEATH. 

" And he said unto her, * Give me thy Son ;* and he took him 

out of her bosom," 

'Twas night, and by the fever-stricken couch 
Of her fair boy, a mournful mother sat ; 
With gentle touch ^he put the moistened hair 
Back from his pallid brow, and pressed her lips, 
Quivering with anguish, to his wasted cheek. 
And folded in her own the pale, thin hand, 
Whose veins were fever shrunken, and whose pulse 
Throbbed with unhealthy action. All was still, — 
In the dim chamber, moving as in awe. 
With noiseless steps the watchers glided slow. 
And through the house, the mingled stir and hush. 
The cautious footfall, and the whispered word, 
Came to the ear with dread significance, 
Telling how care had robbed the hours of rest, 
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And made the night se^m but a darker day ! 
— Alone, yet not alone ^ the Mother sat, 
Unseen by her, two Ad gel visitants, 
(Angels of Life and Death,) bent o'er the couch : — 
" Spare him to me, my Brother ;** whispered Life, 
" I have so much to give him ; — length of days. 
Youth, health, and honors ! — a clear intellect. 
Birth, wealth, and station ; — an unsullied name ; — 
Warm friends, and golden opportunities ; — 
The power by blessing others to be blest ! — 
What hast thou^ Death ! to match the sparkling cup 
I hold to his young lips?" " An early death !" 
Answered the other Angel ; — '' 'Tis a boon 
Loftier than all which thou canst offer him ! — 
I proffer now^ what at the close of life, 
Worn, blighted, baffled, he may scarce have won ; 
V\\ place the conqueror's crown upon his head, 
Without the conqueror's strife ! the martyr's robe, 
Without the martyr's cross ! is this not much f 
That life is best, which, at its closing hour, 
Comes nearest back to what its childhood was ; 
Which through the fervid noon of life has kept 
Fresh at its heart life's early morning dew ! — 
We look upon the aged, whose white heads 
Bend like the autumn grain ; — if their ripe years 
Unblighted by the world, unscathed by sin. 
Have garnered up a harvest of good deeds, 
We thank God for them, — and we call them Blest ! 
And so they are, — but not more blest than Ae, 
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Whom in his gentle arms the Savior took, 

And showed him to His followers as the type 

Of what God's kingdom should be, — scarce so blest /" 

— " Look on his lonely Mother !" — whispered Life, 

" Your hand has swept my best flowers from her path, 

And he, — so young, — so fair, — so innocent, — 

Pity his desolate Mother." — At that word, 

As if his keen sense caught the sound, the boy 

Turned oij his pillows, lifting to her face 

His clear gazelle-like eyes, whose liquid depths 

Earnest, and full, were luminous with truth. 

And, like a far off echo, murmured, — " Mother !" 

" I would but take the child in trust for her," — 

Again the Angel answered, — " Here, on earth, 

His onward steps may wander from her side. 

Life's paths diverge so widely ; — he may miss 

The way his feet should tread, and she may lose 

Her child for Time and for Eternity ! 

But gathered with the lambs of Christ's own fold. 

He shall be sa/e, and never wander more. 

Is it not written in the book of God, 

How, when in days of yore, two suppliants knelt 

Before the ivory throne of Israel's king. 

Each claiming from the other the fair child 

Each called her own, — how the true Mother's love 

In the full gush of self-forgetfulness. 

Broke from the crushed depths of her woman's heart 

With a wild cry of agony and fear ; 
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" Save but my child, Oh ! Judge ! I yield him up." 

And he, — the God inspired one, — ^recoguized 

The Mother's love in her self-sacrifice, 

And gave him back, in safety, to her arms? — 

So let this Mother yield her child to God, 

In tears and anguish, but with trusting heart, 

He shall be safe, though she behold him not ; 

And if her own faith fail not, the great Judge, 

He who alone can read the human heart. 

And estimate aright its sacrifice. 

Will in the fulness of His own good time 

Give back the child forever to her arms, 

A radiant Angel, glorified and crowned I" 

— Hushed were the Angel voices, and no sound 

Broke on the stillness, while the leaden hours 

Crept on their noiseless course ; night waned apace, 

The cold gray dawn broke faintly in the East, 

And purple morning tinged the misty hills ; 

Lower and lower drooped the graceful head, — ^ 

Paler and paler grew the broad white brow, — 

More and more drowsy sunk the slumb'rous lids, — 

Till their long lashes kissed the white rose cheek ; 

And when high Day had filled the arch of Heaven, 

And Life had summoned men to daily care, 

To toil, — to tears, — to strife, — 'perchance to sin, 

Death took the fair child gently in his arms. 

Pillowing his young head softly on his breast, 

And bore him upward, — ^to the Throne of God I 
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TO THE UNRECONCILED. 

Oh je, who grieving for the honored dead, 

Turn away coldly, sternly, from the living, 

As if, in scorn of earth and man, you read 
Your passport into Heaven, — 

Who with a sickly and averted eye. 

Joyless and dim, — and cold, reluctant ear. 

Turn from the splendor of the glorious sky,^- 
And Nature's jubilate wiU not hear ; — 

Ye say the earth is desolate, — the good. 

The pure — ^the true — the noble — have departed ; 

Death took the loving who around you stood, — 
And you are lonely-hearted ! 

Too true — alas ! alas ! too true, too true ! 

How many a heart waketh that bitter moan ! 
The loved and loving have been called, and you 

Would go where they have gone ; 

You loved them, — ^aye, fragrant and ever green 

Their treasured memory in your heart endures ; — 

Gould you so love them, if their lives had been 

What you, in grief for them, are making yours f 

In gentle patience, — with a cheerful spirit, — 

With love to God and Man, both freely given, 

They trod the appointed path, and now inherit 
The promised Heaven. 
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But how? repining, sullen, and exacting, — 

In sorrow's furnace scorch'd, not purified, — 

Shall yoUi a part so different enacting, 
Stand by their side? 

Beware ! lest that wide step, from life to death, — 

That awful step 1 Oh ! name it but with reverence. 

Should at the passing of the mortal breath, 

Provtt not a long reunion^ — but disseverance I 

From their bright world, whose outer wall enfolds you. 
Whose gates admit nor suffering, nor disease. 

Their perfect vision, if it now beholds you, 
Sees, as God sees I 

Perhaps, while here, impatient in the race, 

You madly wish life's short probation o'er, 

They, pleading for you at the Throne of Grace, 

Cry-—*' Grant them, Lord ! one year of trial more." 

Thou hast had woes, — ^but thousands have had more I 
And thou hast blessings thousands never knew I 

Be patient, and give thanks, — and be thou sure 

The righteous Judge will not withhold thy due. 

Thy thoughts have brooded o'er themselves so long. 

That their cramp'd pinions scarce have power to soar ; 

Arise I gird up thy strength I — thou hast been wrong ; 
Be so no more I 
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'* The fields are white with harvest ;" — look abroad !— 
And hast thou then no mission to fulfil? 

Hast thou, Oh, servant of the mighty Lord ! 
Done all thy Master's will, — 

That thou would*st dare, with idle hands supine. 
Neglected powers, and faith all cold and dim, 

To rush impatient to His awful Shrine, 
And claim award from Him? 

Sits there no pining beggar at thy gate. 
On whose poor need thy gentle charity 

May fall, as Heaven's sweet dews, early and late. 
Fall upon thee ? 

Is there no sleepless pillow thou may'st soothe, 
For one o'ertasked in body or in mind? 

No rugged pathway that thy care may smoothe? 
No bleeding feet to bind ? 

Is there no wanderer drifting o'er life's sea — 

With reason's helm unshipped, or passion-driven,- 

For whom, a beacon light held out by thee. 
Were guide to Heaven ? 

The treasury of the Lord stands wide the while ; 

Cast in whatever thou canst best command ; 
If rich, give gold ; — if poor, a cheering smile ; — 

The needed counsel, — or the helping hand ; 
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God is not met alone with golden ore, 

With costly sacrifice, profuse and cold, — 

A cheerful, loving heart, may serve Him more 
Than can a miser's grudged piles of gold. 

Scatter thy good deeds broadcast o'er the land, — 
Nor watch too curiously the scattered seed, 

Thou may'st not see its growth, — ^yet shall thy hand 
Reap its rich harvest in an hour of need. 

Forget thyself; — forget this mighty Jtfe, 

Whose griefs and woes o'ershadow all thy mind ;- 
Find joy in giving joy, — and thou shalt see, 

He is most blest who blesses most mankind. 



COMMUNINGS. 

When silent thoughts grow strong and deep. 

In the quiet hush of night, 
My spirit turns from Earthly things, 

To trace thy Heavenward flight ; 
My trembling fancy follows thee 

Through the far realms of space, 
To that bright world where Spirits meet 

The Eternal face to face. 
And reads upon thine earnest brow 

Intelligent amaze, 
As the deep mysteries of our God 

Have met thy raptured gaze I 
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Where by-gone Ages, Earth's glad prime, 

Display their pictured scroll, 
And with the Future's vista'd years, 

Form one stupendous Whole t 
Where God-like Truth, (earth's exiled one,) 

Shines with unstinted blaze, 
And pours o'er life's deep mysteries 

The sunlight of his rays ; — 
Where Memory has no bitterness, — 

And Hope knows no decline, — 
And Death has left his place by Love, — 

My Spirit follows thine. 

Do the dwellers in that better world 

Retain Earth's sympathy? 
And does thy Spirit pine for t«s, 

As ours have piued for thee f 
And silent by Heaven's crystal gates. 

Dost thou expectant stand, 
With bright wings drooping, and with harp 

Neglected in thy hand? 
Still seeking 'midst the gathering crowds 

That throng that starry floor. 
For the pale wanderers thou hast left 

On life's tempestuous shore? 

Not so ! not so ! 'tis not for thee 

To sigh o'er vanished years ! 
Earth's love is all too sorrowful, 

And thou hast done with tears ! 
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Kindred to all things beautiful, — 

To all things pure and bright, — 
To cherubim and seraphim, 

Amid the realms of light, — 
Earth's sickening doubts, its hopes and fears. 

Have left thy memory, — 
The holy dead, — our loved and lost, — 

Are kindred now to thee ! 

Greet thou their Spirits, gentle one ! 

On that unfading shore,— 
And tell them that we love them yet, 

As fondly as of yore ! 
Tell them, that in their childhood's home. 

The home from whence you came. 
True hearts were fondly thrilling yet. 

At each beloved one's name ! 
Tell them their memories linger yet. 

In each familiar scene, — 
Tell them our hearts grow young in dreams 

Of what our youth has been ! 

Tell them, — yes ! tell them, — by the shore. 

Or on the breezy hill, 
Or in the grove, familiar tones 

Are ringing round us still ; 
That, smote, as by the Prophet's rod. 

Our hearts' deep founts are stirred. 
And eyes grow dim with blinding tears. 

At some remembered word ; 
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Tell them — no new affections fill 
The home their smiles have fled, 

Tell them — we keep our spirits free 
To commune with our dead ! 
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I shall meet thee again, tho' the place and the hour 

Are beyond Earth's feeble ken ; — 
Affection outlasts the grave's dim power, 

And we've parted — to meet again. 
But where shall that blessed meeting be? 

What planet its ray shall shed, 
When Time shall this yearning bosom free. 

And give me back my dead? 

Shall it be in this sorrowing world of ours. 

Where the sunbeams shine through rain ? 
To our blighted hopes, to our faded flowers. 

Would I call thee back again? 
Would I dim thine eyes with an earthly tear, — 

Or sadden that warm true heart? 
For it could not be, that I sorrowed here. 

And thou bore not thy part ! 

No ! not 'till my sorrows have all pass'd o'er — 

Till my tears have all been dried, — 
Not till suffering, and danger, and death, are no more, 

Would I have thee by my side ; 
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But, — when the All Merciful claims my breath, — 

Be ready, Sweet Spirit ! — and then 
Oh ! meet me, mine own ! at the gates of Death, 

Where we parted — to meet again 1 



IN MEMORY OF LIEUT. RICHARD DERBY, 

* 

SON OP THE LATE E. HASKETT DERBT, 3d, AND GRANDSON 
OF THE LATE JOHN DEUBT, OF COURT STREET, SALEM. 

The remains of this valaed and gallant young officer have 
been recovered from the battle field, — where his death was 
instantaneous,— and were committed to the grave on his 
birthday, Oct. 3d, 1862. 

The land is rich in beauty, — 

The gaily smiling sod. 
Like the King to Royal Esther, 

Holds out the Golden-rod, 
While in her purple robes of state. 

With dew-drops glittering sheen, v 

The trembling Aster sways and bends. 

As bow'd the suppliant Queen ; 
On the dark hill the Evergreen 

Shoots up its church-like spire. 
And the Maple sheds its ruddy leaves 

Like flakes of living fire ; — 
Autumn's rich beauty waits us here — 

But we turn away unmoved. 
For our thoughts are round a soldier's bier, — 

With the noble boy we loved ! 
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It seems but yesterday the boy 

Sprung fondly to our arms — 
All bright with childhood's radiant joy, 

All fair with childhood's charms ; 
It seems but yesterday his hand 

Was closely clasped in ours, 
And his young feet beside our own 

Were wandering 'midst the flowers ; 
Still nature smiles in quiet grace, — 

As in that earlier day, — 
Woodbine and Violets keep their place, — 

But Ae has passed away ! 
Still bright in beauty smile the scenes 

Through which his boyhood roved. 
But Death has pluck'd the fairest flower,— 

The noble boy we loved ! 

For early manhood came, and War's 

Stern clarion summon'd all ; 
Son of a time-proved Ancestry, — 

He answered to the call. 
Those careless feet have fearless stood. 

Where fell the iron hail, — 
That baby hand has waved command. 

Where valor's self might quail, — 
Those truthful eyes grew dim in death. 

On Freedom's gory sod ; — 
That loyal heart has kept its faith. 

To Country and to God ; — 
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That faith, — by patriot sires bequeathed, — 

He kept all undisproved, — 
And we may if?cep, but never blush, 

For the noble boy we loved I 

When, through this baptism of blood. 

Our land regenerate stands, 
And Peace and Freedom meet once more. 

With closely clasping hands, — 
While, to the joy bells' loud acclaim 

The rocking turrets reel, — 
And peace from out the cannon's lips 

Shall speak in thund'rous peal ; — 
When with glad shouts of " Victory !" 

Our joyful legions come, 
We shall but see a drooping flag. 

And hear a muffled drum. 
We would not mar the general joy, — 

Nor be our tears reproved, — 
Who count among the costs of War, 

The noble boy we loved ! 



"AND AFTER THAT— THE JUDGMENT!" 

How shall I feel, when He who took them, bids 
From the dark tomb my loved and lost to rise ? 

When long sealed vision lifts its slumberous lids. 
And recognition lights their glorious eyes ! 
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How shall I feel, when my glad lips once more 

Breathe the sweet language which they learn'd when 
young,— 

Lost household names familiar as of yore, 

And ''Father! Mother!" thrilling on my tongue ? 

How shall I feel? Ah ! scarce my longing soul 

Dares trust her thought of what that joy must be ; — 

Once more united, — while long ages roll, 
To the full measure of — Eternity ! 

How shall I feel, if then some sin (allowed 

With earthly stain my record to deface,) 
Shall rise between us, like a noxious cloud, 

And veil the glory of each Angel face ? 

How shall I feel, — if in those kindred eyes. 
Whose light, long lost, I pine again to share, 

I read contempt, aversion, and surprise. 

And self-condemn'd shrink from the judgment there? 

How should I feel ? Oh ! never may I know 

The soul- wrung anguish such an hour must bring : — 

How from the deep heart's love would suffering flow. 
Like poison'd waters from a once sweet spring ! 

Help me so live, — Oh ! ye who in advance, 
Stretch loving arms to me across the Tomb, — 

That I may fearless meet your Spirit glance. 
And find in Heaven my kindred and my home ! 
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THE SIX SISTERS. 

— " All children of one Mother. 
You could not say, in one short day, 
The love they bore each other I ** 

One with dark tresses of silken hair, 

Of the purplish black of a Raven's wing, — 
With starry eyes, and complexion fair 

As the apple-blossoms of early Spring ! 
She was the eldest^ — by right of birth 

To her rare gifts and powers were given ; — 
The first one born to our Father on Earth, — 

The first recalled by our Father in Heaven ! 

Another, — a fairy with blue eyes mild. 

And burnish'd hair of the chestnut's hue, — 
With the free frank laugh of a joyous child, 

But with womanly dignity shining through ; — 
She was the youngest, — ^her life's sweet grace 

Rounded our household circle's rim ; 
Purest of spirit ! loveliest of face ! 

Her life was a blossom, a perfume, — a hymn ! 

And ever beside them, in heavenly bowers, 

I fancy the little one, snowy pale, 
Who came to our home with the Summer's flowers, 

And died with the first Autumnal gale. 
Own sisters, — though never on earth they met. 

For (each in succession from life withdrawn,) 
The natal star of each one had set 

Ere the trembling light of the next was born. 
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Two lingered on Earth, — but Life's losses had pained 
them, — 

They sighed for the friendships that gladdened its morn ; 
They loosed the fond clasp that would fain have detained 
them — 

And passed to the home where the others had gone. 
One, — one left alone, — through long sorrowful years, 

Has watched in succession her life's blossoms fall, 
With mournful forebodings, and passionate tears. 

Striving, — and praying, — and weeping for all. 

With faltering footsteps, and trembling hand. 

Still walking the paths which those dear ones have trod. 
And looking in loneliness to the bright Land 

Where aW our lost treasures are living with God. 
Striving, with earnest, submissive endeavor, — 

Repressing the murmur, and stifling the pain, — 
Trusting through faith, in the blessed Forever^ 

God will unite the six sisters again. 



THE END. 
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